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CHAPTER LI. 


WANTED: MONEY! 


‘WELL,’ said Squire Gaverock after breakfast to Constantine, 


‘what is to become of you ?’ 

Constantine was now dressed in a suit of his elder brother's 
clothes, and he looked much better than yesterday; he had 
recovered his colour, and seemed to have filled out. A good sleep - 
after a hearty supper had wrought a great improvement in his 
appearance. When Rose looked at him, in clothes that her husband 
usually wore, the resemblance between them was remarkable. 
The brothers were alike in everything except in the expression of 
their faces. 

‘What is to become of me?’ asked Constantine. ‘ That 
remains for you to decide.’ 

Gerans was very pleased to have his brother home. He con- 
sidered him as his natural friend, to whom he could open his 
heart, and confide the trouble that corroded his soul. He showed 
Constantine the kindliest, most affectionate sympathy, which the 
latter accepted without thanks, as his right. Gerans lived in 
clover, whereas he had to shift for himself on the bare world 
beyond the hedge. : 

‘I will tell you what will become of you,’ said old Hender 
Gaverock ; ‘you shall remain here till Loveday is heard of, and 
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then you shall settle matters with her. If she chooses to let you 
have the four hundred, she may, and I will add another hundred, 
which is the utmost I can do. That will make five hundred 
pounds. With five hundred pounds you shall go to Barbadoes, 
or wherever you like; I shall have done with you. You will 
take your wife with you, or leave her for a year till you are settled. 
That is the plan. It will do. You shall follow it.’ 

‘I cannot wait till Loveday is found,’ answered Constantine. 

‘Why not? What presses?’ 

‘I have my reasons.’ He looked round. Rose had left the 
room, only Gerans and his father were there. ‘You have your 
plans, father, and I have mine. I tell you I am off to-morrow or 
the day after at latest. I cannot, and I will not wait.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I have told you. I have my reasons. That must suffice.’ 

‘But it does not suffice.’ 

‘You had better not ask further.’ 

‘But I do ask further.’ 

‘Then you ask in vain.’ 

‘You are a worthless vagabond,’ said old Gaverock in a 


rage. 


‘If I am a vagabond, who has made me so? Who but your- 
self. All your solicitude has been for Gerans, I have been un- 


considered.’ 

‘That is false. You were sent with Nankivel.’ 

‘Yes—when I had not the smallest inclination for a solicitor’s 
office. Of course I ama vagabond. I have no home. I must 
go over the world looking for one. I have not a house and acres 
provided for me by my ancestors. They are for Gerans.’ 

‘If you had had a spark of honour in your whole carcass you 
would not have returned home as you have, after allowing us for 
two years to believe you dead.’ 

‘If you had had a spark of fatherly feeling in you, you would 
never have penned me into Nankivel’s musty office, with a brick 
wall to look at, and old parchments to munch. An unnatural 
father has made a vagabond son.’ 

Hender Gaverock’s face became red as blood, and his eyes 
sparkled. He grasped Constantine by the collar, dragged him up 
from his chair, and thrust him down on it again with such violence 
that the chair gave way, and Constantine fell to the ground. 

‘I will teach you how a son is to address his father,’ said he, 
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and shook his fist at Constantine, who scrambled to his feet with 
face livid with rage and mortification. 

‘I have been treated only with violence and insult by you, 
said Constantine. ‘Iask you for money now, that I may take 
myself off out of your sight, never to enter it again, and have it 
I will.’ 

‘You will, how ?’ 

‘Father,’ interposed Gerans, ‘ what can be the harm of granting 
him what he desires. He has his reasons, which are no doubt 
good, that make it necessary for him to leave immediately, and 
he wants the money at once. A penny now is worth twopence 
ten minutes hence, Con has told you that he cannot wait.’ 

‘He has had his deserts.’ 

‘No, he has not,’ answered Gerans boldly; ‘you are doing 
him an injustice.’ 

‘I—an injustice!’ The old man flamed up, and Constantine 
laughed. 

‘I ask for five hundred pounds. The sum is moderate. I 
forewarn you, if you do not give me the money willingly, I will 
make you give it,’ said Constantine. 

‘You! You make me!’ 

‘Yes, I will. If I were to ask for a thousand you would 
give it with gladness to be rid of me.’ 

‘I should like to see the force you will wield against me, to 
make me pay money which I do not choose to expend.’ ; 

‘Do you remember when last I came here, you tripped me up, 
father ?’ 

Old Gaverock nodded. 

‘It is my turn now, and such a fall I will give you as you 
never experienced before.’ 

‘Con,’ interposed Gerans, ‘why do you aggravate father? You 
can gain nothing by doing so, and your manner is offensive, as 
your conduct is improper.’ 

‘Leave me to settle my affairs,’ answered Constantine im- 
patiently. ‘ My father will not give me the money. Is it so?’ 

‘Yes, it is so,’ answered Gaverock. 

‘TI will make him do it, with the threat of dishonour on him- 
self, the family, and the name of Gaverock.’ 

‘What? what ?’ 

‘Ah! that is my weapon. I must tell you the truth. I have 


got into a scrape. It was no fault of mine, but let that pass. I 
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am now in danger of arrest and of conviction as a felon, and of 
transportation.’ 

The old man uttered a hoarse cry. Like amadman he rushed 
upon Constantine, who turned pale and started back, and armed 
himself with a leg of the broken chair. Gerans threw himself 
between them, laid hold of the furious old man, grappled with 
and restrained and overpowered him, and thrust him back. 

‘ Gerans !’ gasped the old Squire, ‘Gerans!’ he ceased to resist, 
and his son let go his hold. The old man panted for breath. 
Gerans also breathed hard and fast. He was astonished at himself 
for daring to oppose and control his father, and he cast down his 
eyes before him, as one that was guilty. He turned aside to his 
brother, and said, reproachfully, ‘Con, you should not say false 
and idle words certain to anger our father. You know how sacred 
he holds the honour and name of the family.’ 

‘I spoke nothing but the ugly truth,’ said Constantine. 

‘ That,’ answered Gerans, ‘I will never believe. You are the 
cleverest and best of us two. I might bungle into wrongdoing, 
but not you. You have twice as much brains as I.’ 

‘The world is for the brainless, then,’ mocked Constantine. 
‘ Towan estate, and an heiress with four hundred a year. I—the 
clever one of the family, am a vagabond who sues in vain for four 
hundred.’ 

The old man stood looking from one son to the other without 
speaking, hardly knowing with which to be most angry. 

‘Father,’ said Gerans approaching old Hender ; but the Squire 
would accept no submission, he thrust him away with violence, 
and a smothered oath. 

Gerans gave his brother a sign to leave the house, and 
Constantine threw aside the leg of the chair which he had taken 
up as a weapon wherewith to defend himself, and went out at the 
porch door. In another moment Gerans followed him. They 
walked on together in silence for some distance over the downs 
towards the sea. 

Presently Constantine asked, ‘ Have you seen mother’s will?’ 

‘ Yes—that is, I have heard it read.’ 

‘I must have a look at it. I believe it may be upset. Shi 
left the money to Loveday conditionally on my death.’ 

‘You need not trouble yourself about that. Loveday gets the 
money, and she is your wife. It is all the same.’ 

‘It is not all the same. I want the money at once, I cannot 
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wait for it till she is found and can give her consent. I am not 
sure that she will consent without conditions. How much have 
you got with Rose?’ 

‘I do not know. I have not looked into matters.’ 

‘I suppose that now her affairs are out of father’s hands and 
in yours? He was only her trustee whilst she was under age and 
unmarried.’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘You can raise money, I presume, independently of his 
consent ? ’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

Constantine laughed contemptuously. ‘ You do not deserve 
to have money, if you do not know on what tenure you have it, 
what is its amount, whether you can dispose of it, whether you can 
control it.’ 

‘I have had no occasion,’ answered Gerans. ‘ Father is an ex- 
cellent manager. An agent at Truro manages for Rose ; and when 
that property is sold, we shall buy Dinabol and other land round here 
so as to have all the estates together within a ring fence. That 
is father’s plan, and I approve of it. Rose does not want to have 
the house in which she was born and lived at Kenwyn sold, and 
if my father insists on that I shall oppose him ; but that is the sole 
point on which any difference is likely to arise. He aims only at 
doing the best for Rose and me. She knows that as surely as 
myself, and we are content to trust him.’ 

‘IT would trust no one but myself,’ said Constantine. * However, 
I am not here to talk over your plans of rising to be a big county 
squire and possibly a high sheriff; your affairs concern me now 
only as they touch me. My necessities are urgent. What I said 
is true. I will give no particulars. I am under a cloud, and must 
leave the country. I have been drawn into a horrible quagmire, 
from which I must scramble before I am sucked down into the 
depth. The money I must have, or in very spite, to revenge 
myself on father, I will let the worst come, and then he will go 
mad with shame and rage and vexation that he did not come tomy 
terms in time.’ 

‘Constantine! I cannot, I will not believe that you have done 
anything dishonourable.’ 

‘No—the wrongdoing has been forced on me. You say I 
have brains. I am easy-going and good-natured. Easy-going 
and good-natured folk get imposed on. I was imposed on by a 
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hypocritical pious idiot—and he has led me into such a trouble 
that unless I escape out of the country at once, of my own ac- 
cord, I shall be transported out of it, at the cost of the country,’ 

‘Oh, Con!’ 

‘ What help to me is there in your reproachful Constantines ! 
and Oh, Cons! I want—not exclamations of righteous or simulated 
horror, but ready money. In my opinion it is they who lay pitfalls 
for the unwary who should be punished, not those who fall into 
them. It is all very well for you to stick to the high road of virtue, 
because you have no temptations to leave it; you are an eldest son 
and married to an heiress, but I am nothing and have nothing. 
I have to get what I can, make a nest like a puffin in a disused 
rabbit burrow, or catch a meal like a skua from the gulls when 
they return from fishing by striking them in the breast, making 
them disgorge, and catching and rushing off with their prey.’ 

‘ Brother, this is very dreadful ! ’ 

‘Of course it is. So is a torn coat, but a tailor will not mend 
it by holding up his hands over the rent. He must take needle 
and thread and draw the riven edges together. I want money.’ 

‘What have you done, Con?’ asked Gerans with sinking heart. 

‘Never mind what I have done. The thing that we have to 
consider is, what is to be done with me. What do you consider 
is the thing to be done with a cankered apple-tree in your garden? 
You get rid of it as quickly as you can, lest the canker spread. 
I am the cankered tree. You must get rid of me. Mind you, 
Gerans, it is the soil that produces the canker; the tree is good 
enough, and the best sorts of apples take the canker readiest. 
Your sour cider fruit never catchit. I have not been given proper 
nourishing soil in which my roots may spread, so I have got the 
canker. You must get rid of me, send me to the West Indies. 
There I shall recover and bear bigger and better apples than even 
you with your Towan and your heiress.’ 

‘Have you been, really, in the West Indies, Con ?’ 

‘Never mind where I have been. Again your questions are 
irrelevant. I can assure you I have been in a new world to this, 
with quite a different order of ideas, and habits,and manners from 
those of the old world ruled by the Squire of Towan. Where I am 
going, not where I have been, is that to occupy us at present, and 
that I do not mind telling you. I am going out of the kingdom, 
to the West Indies, and I am going as quickly as I can to prevent 
being sent east to Botany Bay.’ 
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‘JT cannot believe this.’ 

‘What? That I amindanger? You will have to arrive at 
conviction pretty sharply, or the danger will be at your door in 
the shape of a couple of sheriff’s officers to arrest me. I will not 
wait here much longer. I have some patience with your sluggish 
minds, which require time to take in new notions, but I will not 
protract the time indefinitely. Money I want, and will have. 
Five hundred pounds. If you will give me some of your own— 
that is Rose’s, or if father will give me Loveday’s, it is one to me. 
The money I must have, and do not so much care out of whose 
pocket it proceeds so long as it finds its way into mine. If you 
advance me the money, I will repay it at five per cent. interest 
out of my sugar canes. If I have Loveday’s, she of course will 
join me, and suck the sugar on the spot out of the canes grown 
on her gold.’ 

‘You must give me time to think this over,’ said Gerans. 
‘If you must have money, you shall have it. Whatever is mine, 
personally, I will freely share with you, but I cannot take Rose’s 
money without her consent, nor can my father give you the four 
hundred pounds left to Loveday, without her consent. But, Con! 
that you have been unfortunate I know, that you have been guilty, 
I cannot and will not believe.’ 

‘You have said that already, and I am glad of your good 
opinion. As you say, 1am unfortunate; but the self-righteous 
world will say I was something else. Well! when I am on my 
sugar plantation whacking my negroes, I shall whistle across the 
ocean in the face of this rotten, canting, hypocritical old world. 
When I am wealthy I will come back, and it will bow low before 
me and do worship. You will see! You will see!’ he laughed 
carelessly. ‘Gerans, I must have some of the mignonette seed 
from under the drawing-room window. Iam passionately fond of 
the scent of mignonette, and the hot sun of the West Indies will 
draw it out in double fragrance. Do you remember the butter- 
scotch we were wont to make together, Gerans? and how little 
sugar mother would spare ? You will come out and pay me a visit 
on our plantation, and we will make butter-scotch out of my own 
sugar, grown on the estate.’ Then Constantine threw himself 
down on the short grass. ‘I am going no further with you, 
Gerans,’ he said. ‘I have a fit of laziness on me, and I will lie 
and dream here of my sugar plantation. You go on and find out 
how the money is to be raised for purchasing it,’ 
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CHAPTER LII. 


ON THE TURF. 


CONSTANTINE lay on the turf, picking up little empty white shell 
cases which strewed it, and crushing them between his fingers, 
There was not much sport in this proceeding, but it was a distrac- 
tion. Towan was on his left, from where he lay he overlooked 
the house. When he was tired of cracking shells he raised his 
head on his right hand, put a stalk of thrift in his mouth, and tried 
to tie a knot in it with his tongue. His eyes rested on Towan, 
without any emotion at seeing the home of his childhood again, 
at the prospect of seeing it now for the last time. 

‘If I get to the West Indies I shall not be such a fool as to 
return home to my father’s growls, and my brother’s exclamations 
of Oh, Con!’ 

His heart was bitter within him at the thought that his brother 
was well provided for, happily married, exposed to none of the 
roughs of life, whilst he had to shift for his living, run into, and 
succumb to temptations. He stood now in peril of transportation 
simply because he was a younger son. Gerans was respected as 
an honourable, just, and generous man, solely because he was the 
firstborn, and as firstborn had everything showered on him for 
which another must fight. He was angry with Gerans, because 
he envied his luck. He was angry with his father, because his 
father was partial. He was angry even with his dead mother, 
because she had put him to inconvenience by her will, making 
him subservient to his wife, to whom he did not want to owe an 
obligation just then. The reception he had met with from his 
father had not been cordial. He did not stop to enquire whether 
he deserved a better reception, after showing so little regard for 
the feelings of his parents as to leave them for nearly two years 
in ignorance that he was alive. He had returned home, not 
that home exercised any attrac‘ive spell on his heart, not to see 
again his old father and mother, and the brother who loved him 
with such sincerity, but because he wanted money, and knew not 
whither he should turn for it beside home. Nevertheless a soft 
emotion had risen in his heart on the yester eve when he came up 
from the strand, and saw before him the old walls and roofs, and 
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his hand had trembled on the door latch before he pressed it, out 
of real feeling. But that was transient, and had given way to 
bitterness and discontent. He was ashamed of the momentary 
melting, as of a weakness. Even his brother’s hearty welcome 
could not re-thaw his frozen heart. He thought of him only as one 
who stood between him and an easy life. 

‘There is no saying, said Constantine, spitting the stalk of 
thrift from his mouth ; ‘Gerans may be dissembling, and be only 
eager how to be rid of me cheaply. It is as well that I have 
no great tenderness towards him. We shall be better able to deal 
with one another in business-like fashion.’ 

Lying on the turf and looking towards Towan, he saw the old 
Squire ride away on his favourite cob. Constantine knew it well. 
‘Whither is he going?’ he asked, and then remembered the 
day was that of market at Padstowe, and the Squire never missed 
attending. 

‘It is nothing to him that I am here,’ sneered Constantine. 
‘He is off to learn the price of bullocks and sheep.’ 

He was wrong in his conjecture. Squire Gaverock was not on 
his way to Padstowe without thought of his son. He was on his 
way thither to see about raising a hundred pounds for Constantine. 
He had made up his mind to give him that ; more he could not, 
without selling land, and the idea of selling did not enter his head. 
‘With a hundred pounds from me, and Loveday’s four hundred, 
and her eighty pound per annum from the Three per cents—it- 
is enough. He must be satisfied. If he has to ask his wife for 
the money, so much the better, it will make him behave to her 
with kindness and respect.’ Jog, jog, jog. ‘ After all,’ mused the 
Squire, ‘I was a bit sharp with the boy, but he made me angry. 
Why did he not write and let us know he was alive, and not make 
his mother miserable?’ Jog, jog, jog. ‘I don’t like his looks. 
There is a skulking, hang-dog expression in his face which it did 
not wear in old times.’ 

Constantine’s eyes followed his father along the Padstowe road 
without love. He was thinking of the four hundred pounds in 
the old man’s table drawer. That money was his own by rights. 
His mother had left it to Loveday only because she believed her 
son Constantine was dead. Morally, if not legally, the money was 
his. If he could get hold of that money, he would be able to 
settle in the West Indies, and with some assiduity and determina- 
tion, and by keeping the negroes up to their work with a cat-o’- 
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nine-tails, make a large fortune. There was no doubt about that, 
as there was also no doubt that it would be idle for him to go to 
Barbadoes or anywhere without capital. ‘I am going to be a 
master, not a slave,’ said Constantine. 

Presently he saw Rose come out of the house and enter the 
walled garden, carrying a basket. She left the garden door open 
—it was too much trouble to shut it. She went among the rasp- 
berry bushes, and began picking the fruit. Constantine thought, 
though too far off to be certain, that she put quite as many berries 
into her mouth as into the basket. In fact she did so. She had 
gone into the garden to pick for a raspberry pudding. Rose had 
the keys of the store-room, and ate the currants and raisins, and 
figs, and almonds there whenever she went to the room. She 
helped herself, not because she was greedy, but because she liked 
sweet things, and liked having something in her mouth to play 
with, and she never denied herself any fancy. So—she liked to 
see and talk to, and coquet with Dennis Penhalligan, and notwith- 
standing his impertinence at the well she met him and conversed 
with him, and allowed him to compliment her, and take her hand, 
It was a pastime, and meant no harm. 

Constantine was so intent watching Rose, and laughing at the 
motion of her hand to her lips instead of to the basket, that he 
did not observe the approach of a man from Nantsillan, till he was 
close at hand,—and then he started as he recognised Dennis. The 
young doctor did not go to the house, but walked to the garden 
door. Perhaps he judged by the door being left open who was 
within. Perhaps as he went by he caught a glimpse of Rose in 
her morning gown. Constantine was interested and alarmed. He 
wished he were near enough to overhear their conversation. He 
considered whether, if he crept down to the garden wall, he could 
catch any of it, but he abandoned the thought of doing this; the 
wall was high, and of brick. From where he was, he could see 
what passed ; behind the wall, he would be able neither to see nor 
to hear. 

He saw Rose start with surprise, and take a step eagerly for- 
wards to meet Dennis; then she extended her hand to him, and 
Penhalligan took and held it for some while. 

‘Humph!’ said Constantine, ‘on uncommonly friendly terms. 
To be sure he is her brother-in-law twice removed.’ 

At last Rose drew her hand hastily away, and began to pick 
raspberries rapidly. They seemed to have much to say to each 
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other. Constantine looked anxiously. He wondered whether 
Dennis had obtained a clue to where his sister was. He wondered 
whether Rose was telling Dennis that he, Constantine, was there. 
Constantine thought if Penhalligan made a motion of surprise, 
he would detect it, and that would assure him that the surgeon 
had been made aware of the reappearance of his brother-in-law, 
long supposed to be drowned. But look as closely as he could, 
Constantine could detect no such movement. They had other 
matter to talk about, much more interesting than himself, thought 
Constantine, and laughed, ‘ And Gerans, the soft-headed, there is 
no thought of him either, I suppose.’ 

Just then he saw, but only for a moment, an odd figure of a 
man in a red waistcoat, with hunched back, standing in the garden 
doorway, and at the same time a white spotted dog ran up and 
down between the raspberry bushes. 

The moment Penhalligan saw the dog, he ceased speaking to 
Rose; he seemed to become excited and angry; he ran after the 
dog, threw stones at it, and—all at once, Constantine could see 
neither it nor the red-vested man any more. He supposed that 
the man had gone along under the wall towards the house, and 
the dog had left the garden and followed him. The spotted dog 
had, however, effectually interrupted the interview. Dennis Pen- 
halligan said a few words more to Rose, and then hastily left the 
garden and returned to Nantsillan. Then Constantine observed 
that Rose stood by the bushes with her forefinger to her lips in 
a deep study; she neither ate nor put into the basket any more 
raspberries. 

If he had been near enough to hear the conversation, he would 
have been greatly relieved of his anxieties. In the first place he 
would have learned that Dennis had not come upon the traces of 
his sister, and that he was altogether following a misleading clue. 
Penhalligan had assumed that Loveday had gone to Exeter, and 
he had made that the point of departure for his enquiries. It is 
true that Madam Loveys had mentioned to him the advertisement, 
but he argued that if his sister had taken the situation, she would 
certainly have written, whereas it was much more probable that 
she had found her cousin and was with her. Her cousin was 
in money difficulties and did not want her address to be known, 
and had persuaded Loveday not to write to her friends. Conse- 
quently Dennis was trying to find out his cousin with the anticipa- 
tion of discovering Loveday with her. He had returned home 
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unsuccessful, to make some arrangements about his business, 
intending to leave again after a few days. In the second place, 
Constantine would have learned that Rose had not betrayed the 
fact of his being alive and at Towan. The spotted dog had dis- 
turbed the conversation and interrupted the current of her thoughts 
when she was on the point of making the communication to 
Dennis. Constantine thought that there was somthing suspicious 
in this meeting of Rose with Dennis. It was by appointment. 
The door had been left open purposely. That was his conclusion. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I can make some use of it, I daresay.’ 

Gerans had laughed at him half-an-hour ago for picking up a 
crooked nail on the road, and asked him what use it could be to 
him. Then he bad replied that it would come handy somehow, 
and some day. Why was it that Constantine was prepared to lay 
hold of anything, however crooked, and turn it to his own purposes? 
of anything that chance cast in his way, and convert it intoa 
weapon wherewith to wound his fellow men ? 

‘ Because,’ he would answer, ‘I am a younger son.’ 

Constantine had good abilities, better than Gerans; he had the 
same lazy good-nature as his brother, a love of taking things easily, 
but circumstances were against him, and for Gerans. He had not 
a fortune to fall back upon. He could not take life easily, he must 
work to get a living, and he was angry because of this obligation. 
Why should he, and not Gerans, have to work ? 

The day was warm, the sun had heated the sandy soil of the 
turf on which he lay. He had nothing to do but grumble over 
the injustice with which he had been treated and find palliations 
for his own ill-doing. He was tired of lying with his head propped 
on one elbow, so he threw himself back, put his hands under his 
head, drew his hat over his face, and went to sleep. 

When Gerans came back, he found his brother where he had 
left him, sleeping and snoring. 

Gerans had been thinking since he parted from Constantine. 
He had not forgotten the reproaches of Rose because he gave way 
to his father so readily, but he would not oppose the old man 
without a better reason than to show that he had an independent 
opinion. Rose was indifferent as to the occasion of a passage of 
arms, in her eagerness to have a battle in which her husband 
would measure his strength with his father. Gerans was essen- 
tially a peace-loving man, and a just man. He would yield in 
matters unimportant to ensure peace, and he would not oppose his 
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father in matters where his father, he knew, was in the right. 
He was aware that his yielding to his father had lost him the re- 
spect and love of his wife; now the occasion had come in which 
he would have to take a decided line of opposition. He might 
not thereby recover his wife’s regard, but he would be doing a 
justice to his brother. 

He had a notion that Towan estates were worth in the gross 
about twelve hundred a year, that is, when all outs were paid, 
about eight hundred, but he was not sure; his father neither told 
him the value, nor consulted him about the burdens. There was 
a mortgage on it he knew for his aunt’s jointure, but to what 
amount he was unaware. There were continual repairs being 
executed to the farm buildings and cottages, but at what annual 
cost he was not told. The only way by which he had obtained 
an inkling into the amount of his father’s income was through the 
ratebook which the parish overseer had shown him one day. 
Whether there were other charges on the estate than the mortgage 
for Madam Loveys he did not know. What the cost of the main- 
tenance of the Towan establishment was he was unable to con- 
jecture. His father kept no accounts. 

Gerans waited by his brother’s side till Constantine awoke. 
The latter sat up, rubbed his eyes, and asked how long he had 
been asleep. 

‘Con,’ said Gerans, ‘I have thought over what is to be done. 
When I was married no resettlement of the property was made. 
Time enough when a boy is born, said father. Consequently, he 
and I can do with it pretty much what we will. It is of no use 
asking him to do too much, we must be moderate in our demands, 
now ; if, after my father’s death, I can help you further, and you 
need assistance, command me. At present I am powerless without 
his consent. I have resolved to ask him to raise a thousand 
pounds for you on Towan. Then, with Loveday’s four hundred 
in cash you will have something to start with, and she will have 
mother’s two thousand six hundred in the Three per cents.’ 

‘Do you mean this?’ asked Constantine with pleased but 
incredulous surprise. 

‘I do, indeed,’ answered Gerans. ‘ You are my brother. Here 
is my hand, old fellow,—is it a compact? I would do more for 
you if I could.’ 

Constantine walked on at the side of his brother towards Towan. 

‘You see, Con, that if I should have no son, the property 
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would come to you. So if you go out of the country, you must 
not leave us without tidings of you. Towan nearly came to change 
of heirs the other day when I was samphire picking for Rose, 
Penhalligan saved my life.’ 

Constantine laughed. 

There was something unpleasant in the tone of his laugh—a 
significant innuendo—which jarred with Gerans, and he looked at 
his brother. 

‘I have been witness to-day toa meeting,’ said Constantine, 
‘Rose was in the garden picking raspberries when Dennis Pen- 
halligan came to her.’ 

‘Dennis back!’ exclaimed Gerans, with glad surprise, ‘ then 
he has tidings of Loveday.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ answered Constantine ; ‘I was not so unpolite as 
to run down and form a third in the party.’ He spoke mockingly, 


and Gerans looked at him again, indignantly, whilst the colour 
rushed to his face. But he was without suspicion of Rose, without 
jealousy of Dennis,—he flushed with indignation at Constantine 
for reflecting on his wife’s proceedings with disparagement. He 
said nothing more till they reached the house. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


A THOUSAND POUNDS. 


WueEn Gerans and Constantine entered Towan, the former said to 
Rose, ‘ What news of Loveday? I hear from Con that you have 
seen Dennis.’ 

‘Met him between the raspberry bushes in the garden,’ said 
Constantine. 

Rose looked sharply at her brother-in-law, there was a smirk 
on his lips and a twinkle in his eye which angered her. She knit 
her brows, turned her back on him, and answered in a voice 
tremulous with shame and annoyance, ‘No news at all.’ Then 
she went with quick steps towards the door. 

‘Stay a while,’ spoke Constantine ; ‘I don’t want Penhalligan 
or, indeed, anyone outside Towan to know of my presence here. 
Will you be good enough to keep my return a secret till my back 
is turned, which will be as quickly as possible? I shall be obliged 
if you will silence the maidens,’ 
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‘T cannot answer for them,’ replied Rose. ‘ Why you should be 
ashamed to be seen, unless you have done what is discreditable, 
I do not understand.’ 

‘I explained my reasons to my father and your husband this 
morning,’ said Constantine coolly; ‘as for the servants, their 
tongues can be tied. Promise them each a crown, if my return 
is kept a secret till this day week.’ 

Rose made no answer. She went out of the room without 
another word. She was angry with Constantine and with herself, 
perhaps a little frightened at the consequences of her inconsiderate 
conduct. Not a word had passed between her and Dennis to 
which Gerans might not have listened. Their conversation had 
been about Loveday, in whose welfare Gerans was as much 
interested as herself. Dennis had acted, perhaps, injudiciously 
in coming to her into the garden instead of going to the house, 
and she had also, perhaps, been unwise in inviting him to come 
to Towan that evening to see her and Gerans, and tell them his 
plans for the prosecution of the search. Penhalligan was reluctant 
to enter Towan after his quarrel with the old Squire. Mr. Gave- 
rock had not quite forgotten and forgiven the young surgeon for 
calling him a bear, though he professed to be content with the 
explanation given by Loveday. Dennis had not apologised, and 
had not withdrawn the expression. Therefore he treated him with 
coldness, and Dennis would not cross the threshold unless called 
in professionally, or specially invited. He had been summoned’ 
to Mrs. Gaverock when she was taken with paralysis, but specially 
invited he had not been till Rose asked him in the garden. She 
had intimated to him that she had something particular to tell 
him. She had told him nothing about Mrs. Gaverock’s will, nor 
of the return of Constantine. If she had been guilty of an in- 
discretion, she would soon put that to rights. She wrote a 
note: 


‘Dear Mr. Penhalligan,—Pray do not come up this evening, 


as I asked you. 
‘Yours very sincerely, 
‘ RosE GAVEROCK.’ 


She sent the note down to Nantsillan by the postman, who 
arrived just then, a poor man nearly deaf. Then her mind was 
relieved. She had done nothing wrong, nothing wherewith to 
reproach herself. 
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Constantine and Gerans were in the hall, the latter turning 
over the letters. The former was at the window. 

‘Do you employ the postman for carrying messages ?’ asked he, 

‘Yes, sometimes,’ answered Gerans with indifference. 

‘ Because I see Rose outside slipping a triangular note into his 
hand.’ 

‘Very possibly,’ Gerans answered shortly ; he was hurt and 
offended at his brother’s tone and words. 

‘ Rose,’ said he, when his wife came in,‘ have you been giving 
old Hockaday a note?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered. 

‘To whom ?’ 

‘A friend,’ she replied shortly, and left the room. 

Constantine laughed. 

‘ She will not be taken to task by you,’ he said. 

‘I did wrong to take her to task,’ answered Gerans sadly; 
‘I was wanting in good feeling, and she replied to me as I 
deserved.’ 

‘ The wife of Cesar is above suspicion!’ sneered Constantine. 

‘In every way,’ answered Gerans sharply, ‘as gold is un- 
tarnishable, because the element of canker is not in it. The cloud 
covers the mirror from the breath of him who approaches it, the 
mirror itself is clear.’ 

Constantine shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Have you a white liver-spotted dog?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Pash! because I have seen one about Towan to-day.’ 

‘We have no such dog.’ 

In the evening Squire Gaverock returned from Padstowe. He 
went into the study where his sons and Rose were seated awaiting 
him. Since the last sickness and death of Mrs. Gaverock the 
drawing-room had been deserted by Rose, and she preferred to sit 
in the library or hall, the former was the snugger room. Old 
Gaverock was little there. He used the apartment as his office. 
His box of deeds was there, his desk and money were there, his 
letters were there, his whips, and guns, and spurs. 

He had ridden off his anger, and returned in good humour. 

‘Rose,’ said he, ‘the Kenwyn mine is sold, and the money is 
in the banker’s hands at Padstowe. Never had so much gold and 
notes at my disposal before. Iam going tosee Tregellas to-morrow 
about the purchase of Trevithick.’ 
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‘I have no objection to the sale of the mine,’ answered Rose, 
‘but I will not have my house at Kenwyn disposed of.’ 

‘I have not said I will sell that,’ said the old man roughly. 
‘Don’t screech before you are pinched.’ 

‘What did you sell the mine for ?’ asked Constantine. 

‘For more money than you will ever get, sitting in the corner, 
twiddling your thumbs. I sold for two thousand five hundred 
and eighty pounds. Five years ago it would have sold for six 
thousand.’ 

Rose was sitting in the window, embroidering the border for 
the carpet she had promised to Loveday, on which she had been 
so long engaged. 

‘Is that money mine now ?’ 

‘No, my dear,’ answered the Squire, ‘I am your trustee and 
shall invest it for you. You are not to be entrusted with large 
sums to play ducks and drakes with.’ 

‘Father,’ said Gerans. ‘I have been considering to-day what 
is to be done for my brother. You have kept me always in the 
dark as to the value of this estate, but I can forma rough estimate 
of what it is worth. There is enough to keep Rose and me here 
in comfort, and we do not ask for luxuries. The estate has not 
been re-entailed on my marriage, and therefore you and I can sell 
or mortgage with mutual consent. It is my wish that Constantine 
be given a thousand pounds at once, to enable him to buy an 
estate in the West Indies.’ 

He spoke quietly and firmly. 

Old Gaverock’s eyebrows went up to the roots of his hair as 
he listened to his eldest son. 

‘A hundred pounds,’ he said; ‘here it is. I have raised it this 
day at Padstowe by note of hand. Here it is in gold and paper.’ 
He pulled a purse out of his trousers pocket, and a book out of 
the breast pocket of his coat. Then he unlocked his drawer, and 
threw in purse and book. ‘ There,’ he said, ‘there is the hundred 
pounds I promised. He can have four hundred from Loveday 
when he finds her. He shall have no more.’. He slammed the 
drawer and locked it. 

‘A hundred pounds is insufficient,’ said Gerans. ‘ My mother’s 
money is his and Loveday’s, quite independently of what I wish 
Constantine to have out of the property.’ 

‘ You—you wish!’ echoed old Gaverock in too much amaze- 
ment to hoil up with wrath. 
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Rose put down her needle, and turned her face towards her 
husband. She was surprised at his audacity. 

‘Yes,’ said Gerans, unabashed ; ‘I have made up my mind to 
that sum. You cannot raise money on the estate without my 
consent, and I cannot raise any without yours.’ 

‘I know all that better than you.’ 

‘Well, father, I wish that justice should be done to Con- 
stantine. It is not fair that I should have everything, and he 
nothing.’ 

‘He will have his mother’s fortune—through his wife. If he 
does not have it directly, whose fault is that but his own, because 
he allowed her to suppose him dead ?’ 

‘That is not sufficient. Besides, he is in immediate need of a 
large sum of money. He is confident of success in the New World 
if he lands on it with good capital to dispose of. The least that 
I can think of letting him have is one thousand pounds.’ 

‘Pray how is that to be raked out of the ground? Are you 
going to open a cairn, expecting to find a pot of gold ?’ 

‘We will mortgage a portion of the estate to raise it.’ 

‘No, thank you. It is well you say we. You luckily cannot 
do this without my consent, and that shall never be given. I will 
not allow the property to be further encumbered. I have had 
trouble enough with the burdens on it. I only shook off some 
with the aid of money I had with your mother.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Gerans. ‘If the property was cleared with 
her money, let the money be repaid to her son Constantine out of 
it. A thousand pounds, I ask for no more.’ 

‘A hundred !’ roared old Gaverock. 

‘A thousand,’ replied Gerans, determinedly. 

Rose sitting at the window listened with growing surprise. 
The man who had yielded to his father unquestioningly in every- 
thing hitherto, was now showing him a very determined front. 
What a transformation was effected in the submissive, pliable 
Gerans, who had been ready to slip into a mouse-hole before his 
father’s wrath, till now. What occasioned this change? Surely 
the love he bore to his brother steeled him to defy the anger of 
the old tyrant. How little Icve must he have felt for her, if he 
had not once stood up in her defence against the Squire! He 
was bold in his brother’s behalf, timorous on hers. She was not 
worth enough in his eyes to make him measure his strength with 
his father, in spite of all she had said to urge him. His opposition 
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to old Gaverock now, instead of pleasing her, aroused her resent- 
ment. There was another man who loved her with so fierce a 
love that he had taken her part in a trifling matter such as the 
mounting of Phoebus, even when he knew she was in the wrong. 
How he had held her hand that day, what fire had flickered in his 
eyes as he looked at her, how his voice had quivered with passion 
when he addressed her, suppressed, but suppressed with a terrible 
effort, because he knew that she would be offended if he gave it 
vent! Gerans was not even jealous of Penhalligan’s admiration 
and devotion. He had accepted Constantine’s hint about the 
conversation in the garden, and had received the news that she 
sent private notes by the postman, without surprise and anger. 
He did not really love her. He had married her only because he 
was an obedient boy, and had been ordered to do so by his father. 
She recalled the drive to Wadebridge and the proposal of Gerans, 
his chin in a white woollen muffler, and his spotted pocket hand- 
kerchief to his nose. Then there rose up before her eyes the 
scene on the road when Dennis told her of his love. She uttered 
a faint cry. Outside the window was Dennis, leaning against a 
side wall, looking at her through the glass. None of the rest 
could see him; she saw his burning eyes fixed on her, saw the 
heaving of his breast, saw his hands convulsively clenched on his 
bosom, saw how white and agonised was his face. 

None in the room had heard her exclamation. Old Gaverock 
was storming against Gerans. He had worked himself up into - 
fury. Constantine sat in a corner, biting his nails, watching his 
father; Gerans, pale but firm, sat opposite the old man, listening 
to him, waiting till the storm was overpast. None of the three 
had attention to bestow on her. She made a sign to Dennis, 
waving her hand, a sign of entreaty that he would go away ; but 
he would not obey. She looked at him beseechingly, and again 
waved her hand. Whata proof of love was this in poor Penhalligan, 
that in spite of her commands he would come, if only to get a 
glimpse of her face through a window! She was alarmed, however, 
at his remaining outside. She stuck her needle into the canvas, 
and began to roll it up; she intended to leave the room, go out~ 
side and entreat Dennis to depart. Just then the door opened, 
and the servant came in with candles. Rose started up and drew 
the blinds across the window. She was afraid of the girl seeing 
outside the face of Dennis. When the lights were brought in 
the Squire ceased to speak, and waited till the servant left. 
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Rose’s attention had been distracted from the altercation by 
Dennis’s appearance. Now that the curtains were drawn, and he 
could not see her, he would go away. She leaned her head on 
her hand and watched Gerans. His resolution would fail, she was 
sure. He made a little show of resistance, and then would give 
way. The storm was broken loose, and he would strike sail and 
run before it. But Gerans did not strike sail as she supposed. 
He did not budge from the ground he had taken up. She listened 
to him when he spoke, and was fain to allow that he was right in 
what he advanced. He was firm, and temperate, but his cheeks 
glowed, and his eyes flashed. 

‘ Father,’ said he at last, ‘the property will be mine eventually, 
and I will bear the loss, not you. I am not only ready but eager 
to make the sacrifice, because I consider it just.’ 

‘You dare to charge me with injustice !’ 

‘I deny that you have treated Con with the liberality that he 
has a right to expect of you. You should not require any urging 
from me to do an act of justice.’ 

‘I am not responsible to you,’ shouted the old man. ‘Golly! 
If I had spoken to my father in the manner you have addressed 
me, he would have knocked me down. I will not give him a 
penny over a hundred pounds.’ 

Constantine stood up and left the room. Impotent rage boiled 
in his heart. He could not remain in his father’s presence, and 
contain himself. He must go out and cool his heated face, and 
leave the calmer Gerans to manage for him. 

When he was gone, his brother said in a softer tone than here- 
tofore, ‘ Father, it is not fair that Con should be placed completely 
dependent on his wife. My mother never intended that. Right is 
right. My dear mother wished to leave Con her money. You have 
yourself told me that some of her money was sunk in the property.’ 

‘That was years ago—she has not mentioned that in her will. 

‘I know what her wishes were,—that all she had, and all she 
ever had had should goto Con. I will not accept the freedom 
bought by her money. Poor Con has had much trouble, has gone 
through great privations, I fear he has got into some difficulties,— 
I hope he exaggerates their extent. I cannot hold up my head 
and look an honest man in the eyes, unless I can feel that justice 
has been done him, and that the wishes of my dear mother have 
been carried out.’ As he spoke his eyes moistened, and his tone 
became soft and pleading. 
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‘I have had a quiet and comfortable home, and Con has had 
none at all. I have had plenty, and he has had poverty. I have 
my position secured to me, and he has. a position to gain. I 
cannot enjoy an easy hour if I know that he has been thrust forth 
to hunger and hardship. It must not be so! Father, your own 
heart will tell you what I say is right. Give him the thousand 
pounds at once. You say you have got money in the bank.’ 

‘That is not mine—it is Rose’s.’ 

‘Very well.. Let us mortgage one of the farms to Rose, and 
raise on it the sum I want. Rose!’ he said, turning sharply 
towards her, ‘ Rose! you will consent to that, will you not ?’ 

‘Yes, Gerans, heartily !’ 

‘There! there!’ he exclaimed almost with a shout of triumph, 
‘see what a good, true, noble wife Rose is! God bless you, Rose, 
for that word !’ 

‘Rose has nothing to do with it,’ said old Gaverock. ‘Her 
consent is nothing. I am her trustee, and I will not ‘allow it. 
What is that?’ 

Rose was weeping. Why? She did not know, herself. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE SPOTTED DOG. 


TuE letter received by Dennis from Rose had not had the effect - 
on him she intended. The tone of the note was more than 
friendly. What did she mean by it? Was it a confession of her 
own weakness, and dread of seeing him again? Or did she hint 
that he was not to come openly to the door and ask for admission ? 
He had no rest at home. As the evening closed in, and silvery 
twilight filled the sky, he was irresistibly drawn to Towan. The 
moor was silent and solitary. He approached the house stealthily. 
He looked at the garden door. It was not open, it was not ajar. 
Then he thought he observed the face of Rose at a window, and 
he crept nearer, leaned his back against the brick garden wall, 
where it joined to the wall of the house, and looked at Rose, as 
she sat engaged on her needlework in the window. This window 
was low, a couple of feet above the turf outside. It had looked 
originally into the court, but the outer walls of the court, sereen- 
ing the front of Towan manor house, had been pulled down, so 
that it was now exposed to the road and moor, 
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He saw Rose signal to him, and he misread her signal. He 
thought she waved her hand to him to remain where he was, and 
be quiet, till she came out to speak to him. He waited patiently, 
without stirring, watching her face till the curtains were drawn. 
After that he waited on. He could hear voices speaking in the 
room where Rose was, he could distinguish that of the Squire, it was 
loud and rough. He thought he could hear as well that of Gerans; 
but he caught not a word of their conversation. What they spoke 
about was indifferent to him; he had not come there to hear them 
argue, but to see and speak to Rose, if only for a minute. 

He waited on patiently. Rose would come to him, when she 
could; she had waved her hand to him through the window in 
token of recognition. He was accustomed to wait motionless by 
the bedside of a patient, watching a crisis; so he stood now, not 
altering his position. His thoughts were active. How fate had 
fought against him! How cruelly it had dealt with the lives of 
two human beings! It had separated him and Rose, and had 
bound her to a man she did not and could not love. He believed 
that she hated Gerans, and repented the day that she had married 
him. He believed that she loved himself, and himself only. His 
declaration of love had drawn from her the cry of ‘Too late!’ 
Too late had she found that she was loved by the only man whom 
she loved. He thought of the samphire picking. Why had he 
thrown himself on the rope and arrested the fall of Gerans ? Why 
had he not rather let go and allowed him to crash down among 
the knife-like slate rocks? He wondered at himself. For once 
luck had befriended him——had put into his hands the chance he 
desired, and he had cast it from him. Had he not been an in- 
considerate, impulsive fool, he would have let the cord whirl away 
—and Gerans would by this time have been buried, and he would 
not be lingering there, waiting, hoping, yet knowing that he had 
nothing to expect but disappointment. All he could look to was 
to touch Rose’s hand, speak a few words about Loveday, wish her 
a good-night, and go away miserable, despairing, to his lonely home. 

He looked at his hands, and then struck them against the 
wall behind him with such force that they bled. Fool that he 
was to stand between himself and happiness. Why had he 
wounded and galled his hands to save his adversary and to per- 
petuate his wretchedness—his wretchedness! not his own only— 
that of poor Rose also, chained to an uncongenial, commonplace 
country clown. 
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If he had but money, he would carry her off to some distant 
land, away, by sea, out of the kingdom, and begin with her a new 
life. But that was not possible. He was poor and powerless. 
He could hope for nothing more than to see Rose now and then, 
listen to her sweet voice, and know without expecting to hear her 
confess that she loved him. 

The porch- door opened, and a man came forth. That man was 
Constantine, but he was dressed in a suit belonging to his brother. 
Summer twilight was in the sky, so that Dennis could see though 
he could not distinguish, and Constantine and Gerans were extra- 
ordinarily alike. The young surgeon was startled, and had at once 
to form a resolution. Where he stood he could be seen. He had 
presence of mind, and he came forward from his dark corner. 
Constantine started and drew back ; he recognised him at once. 

‘ Gerans,’ said Penhalligan, ‘I have come up to tell you and 
Rose that I have ascertained at last the address of my cousin— 
that is, I know where she is. This day’s post has brought me 
tidings of her. She is at Goodrington, near Paignton. I am off 
in two days to see if Loveday be with her.’ 

‘Right,’ answered Constantine, afraid to speak more than a 
word or two lest his voice should betray him. 

‘Rose has told you, I suppose, that my search in Exeter was 
fruitless,’ said Dennis. 

‘Yes.’ Constantine moved to go away. 

‘I leave on Saturday, and trust at last to discover her.’ 

‘Content.’ Then, suddenly, ‘ Gah !—the spoited dog again!’ 

In the twilight he saw the white mongrel with its liver patches 
running round him and Dennis, limping. Then the beast stood 
up on its hind legs and hopped about them like a kangaroo, then 
flung itself down on its side as if dead. 

‘Curse the brute!’ exclaimed Dennis. ‘That dog will drive 
me mad. I am haunted with it. Yesterday, in the night, as I 
drove back from Wadebridge, it sprang over a heap of stones by 
the road side at the very spot where I had been upset with Rose 
on the night of the Goose Fair, and I have not been able to get 
rid of it since. I see it continually jumping about me, and then 
disappearing, coming to me when I least expect it; and yet I can 
never lay hold of it. I have thrown stones at it, but cannot hit it. 
I have run after it with a stick, but cannot reach it.’ 

‘Shoot it,’ said Constantine. 

‘TI will, answered Dennis. ‘See—it is gone!’ 
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The dog had disappeared. 

Constantine bowed and withdrew to the house. Dennis was 
satisfied from his manner that Gerans was offended with him. ‘It 
is well,’ muttered he—‘ well that he should understand that I 
hate him. I cannot dissemble. I am too proud and too thorough 
to affect love where I hate. Perhaps he knows the reason. It is 
better. Better that he should know that he stands between the 
happiness of two unfortunates whom fate has separated. May be 
Rose has told him that she scorns and abhors him. It is best so. 
Best that he should feel some of the misery he has brought upon us,’ 

He walked leisurely back to Nantsillan. He did not doubt 
that Rose loved him. Had he not clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her red lips at the well, and she had forgiven him? Had 
not her blue eyes told him that she was pleased to see him, and 
had she not invited him to come to Towan and see her again? 
Had not her letter shown him fear of her own heart? He excused 
her for not coming to him. She was under restraint. There was 
a quarrel in the family, and she was the victim. The old Squire 
and Gerans had been assailing her with reproaches—had been 
pouring over her vials of wrath and gall. She had borne this for 
him, because she loved him. She was doomed to a life of daily 
ill-treatment by two men—the boisterous, brutal father, the surly, 
suspicious husband—because she loved him. For how many years 
was this misery to be spun out, her bright life darkened, her joyous 
spirit saddened, her tender heart broken, because she loved him? 
Oh, that there were some way of escape—some means of freeing her 
from this bondage! He could even sacrifice himself to set her free. 

As he came to the dingle down which dived the path to his 
cottage, he saw a man standing at the edge of the wood witha 
basket slung over his shoulders by a strap. A crescent moon was 
in the sky, lying on its back, shedding a silvery light which, with 
the summer twilight, enabled him to see and recognise the pedlar 
whom he had first beheld at Wadebridge at the Goose Fair; but 
in that uncertain cold light he could not distinguish the colour of 
his waistcoat. The face was very white with the moon on it, and 
the Cornish crystal in the band round his wild, long, black hair 
flashed suddenly, then was unseen, then flashed again, like a 
revolving light at sea. 

Something, Dennis could not say what, arrested his steps 
when he saw this strange man, and he stood watching him. 
The pedlar did not seem to observe him; he was playing or 
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practising with his long basket. With his hand he rapped the 
bottom, and the blow jerked up the lid, whereupon a number of 
roses sprang into the air, white, red, yellow, perhaps, but in the 
combined twi- and moonlight they all gleamed a ghastly white, 
and fell again into the basket, when the lid dropped on them and 
shut them in, Another rap—up sprang the lid, and high into the 
cold light leaped the roses, to drop again and be shut in by the 
lid. The performance was clever. Not a rose fell over the side 
upon the ground, nor did the lid close on the flowers till all were 
in the basket. The man was practising, apparently. He tried to 
jerk the flowers higher, and each time higher, and was always 
equally successful in catching and securing them. Then he 
changed his proceeding. _He tapped twice at the bottom, and 
now roses and glow-worms shot up out of the basket, a rain of 
ghostlike bloom and pale stars. Tap, tap! and again the mingled 
spray was thrown up, again to fall and disappear in the basket. 

Dennis stood spell-bound; how long he would have thus 
remained cannot be said. He was released from his astonishment 
by seeing the spotted cur leap out of the bushes and begin its 
hideous gambols round the pedlar. Then his anger broke 
loose. 

‘ You, fellow,’ he shouted, ‘take that beast away! I have been 
plagued with it. I do not want either you or your dog in my 
neighbourhood. Get away with you at once. Leave this place. 
Take yourself and the brute elsewhere. I warn you—if I see that 
cursed dog again I will kill it!’ 

He stepped forward. Immediately, without a word, the man 
backed before him into the wocd, and the dog dived behind some 
bushes. 

‘ Confound these tramps!’ muttered Dennis. ‘ Why does not 
Squire Gaverock, who is a justice of the peace, clear the neighbour- 
hood of them. Hah! the fellow was not as successful as I thought.’ 

He saw a pale rose lying on the path in his way, a rose that 
must have fallen from the pedlar’s basket. He stooped to pick it 
up, but as he stood his shadow was cast over it and the piece of 
road on which it lay. He groped with his fingers on the ground, 
but picked up nothing save bits of earth and dust. Then he 
stood on one side to allow the crescent moon to illumine the path 
again. The rose was no longer there! 

He went in at his garden gate, unlocked his door, and fastened 
it from the inside. On the hall table was laid hissupper. He lit 
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a candle and took his place, but he had no appetite, and he thrust 
his plate away. 

He was by himself in the house. Little Ruth, after having 
laid supper for him, was wont to go away with the woman who 
came there to char for him. She slept at her cottage, and returned 
early in the morning. She carried away the back-door key with 
her, and let herself in with it next day. He sat up late, doing 
nothing with his hands, but with his head busy. Of Loveday he 
thought little. He was not much concerned about her. He had 
made up his mind that she was with her cousin ; she had discovered 
her somehow in Exeter, or discovered her address when there, and 
had gone to her, and was now at Goodrington. The journey to 
Exeter and the stay there had put him to some expense, and his 
absence had interfered with his duties at home. As is usual, he 
had been more wanted when away than when at Nantsillan. 
Several sick people had sent for him, and finding he was absent, 
had transferred themselves to the old tippling doctor at Padstowe. 

Dennis considered how different his prospects would have been 
had Rose been his wife. Comfortably off, unoppressed with the 
daily pinch of poverty, with her presence as sunlight in his home, 
all the darkness and burden of his life would have rolled away. 
Then from out of his burning, dry heart there welled up a fiery 
spring of hate against Gerans. He, and he only, was it who had 
spoiled his life, stolen from him the woman he loved, deprived him 
of the money which would have made him easy in his cireum- 
stances. He had nothing to live for now—nothing—nothing— 
and that was Gerans’ doing! He would have liked to have his 
enemy there, in the dark room with him, and to have fought him. 
His nerves quivered with pleasure at the thought of striking 
Gerans, of beating him down, of hearing the thud of his head on 
the slate floor. He stood up, with feet apart, and imagined him- 

self standing above Gerans, with the life of his enemy in his 
power. Would he spare him? Dennis laughed aloud. When he 
laughed a dog outside barked, a strange bark like a laugh, or the 
echo of a laugh. Dennis went to the window and looked out. He 
could see no dog. He saw the moon twinkling among the swaying 
boughs and leaves of the oak wood, and the flickering lights on 
the ground like white dancing roses. Then he went upstairs to 
bed. But though he lay in bed he could not sleep. He retired 
at midnight. The crescent moon was gone, or no longer shone in 
at the window. The wind sighel outside among the trees, 
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All at once, he started and raised his head. Against the 
whitewashed wall at the foot of his bed he thought he saw some- 
thing move. The moon had not set; it had not shone into his 
room because of a dense mass of ivy-hung elm and a holly that 
had obscured it. Now it passed from behind these bushes and 
flared between some boughs, making a grotesque figure on his 
wall that waved and moved as the branches and leaves waved and 
moved. The freakish light drew on his wall a figure like a white 
dog sitting up on its haunches, with its paws before it, begging, 
and the head bobbing and turning, the paws now thrust forward, 
then drawn in, as though trying to reach some object, and failing. 
Moreover, the white shadow-dog was covered with moving liver 
spots. The head was at one moment very distinct, with a brilliant 
eye, then it was blurred and shapeless, then it was turned aside 
and clear again. The beast seemed to put up its paws and wash 
its face as a cat or a rabbit, and the ears flapped as it turned its 
head. All the while the liver spots ran over the body, melting 
into each other, dividing, disappearing, then manifesting them- 
selves again. 

Suddenly the fantastic figure was gone, the wind rushed past 
the window, and whilst the wind rushed there was no white dog 
on the wall, but a whirl of white roses flying up and down, fast, 
faster, up and down and in and out, some falling on the floor, 
some sprinkling their petals over the bed, but all gathering them- 
selves up again, the petals rejoining the blossoms that shed them, 
and dancing like a spin of snowflakes. 

Dennis threw himself back on his pillow. His mind was over- 
wrought, his nerves overstrung ; he was becoming a prey to fancies. 

The gust of wind was gone; there were flickers of light and 
moving spots of shadow on the wall still, but no shape. He 
watched them till they went out, one after another. Now, cer- 
tainly, the moon had passed beyond the house, or behind so 
dense a mass of foliage as not to cast shadows and lights in his 
room. So he thought, but was presently undeceived by seeing 
one gleaming spot, one that. seemed to shine and twinkle like the 
Cornish crystal in the pedlar’s hair. This spot appeared on the 
wall and travelled along it slowly. Dennis followed it with his 
eyes. It was formed, doubtless, like the rest of the fantastic 
figures, by the moon among the branches and leaves; but it was 
certainly strange that on this occasion there was but a single 
light. It crept along the whitewashed wall very stealthily. It 
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seemed to.travel like a snail, and at a snail’s pace. All at once it 
flashed with double brilliancy. It had touched and was gleaming 
on the little double-barrelled pistol Rose had given to Dennis on 
the night of the Goose Fair! 


CHAPTER LV. 
AWay ! 


NExT morning, early, Squire Gaverock departed on his cob, along 
the Padstowe road. He did not say whither he was going, or 
what business took him from home; he was out of humour with 
both his sons, would speak to neither, and merely told Rose curtly 
that he would not be home to early dinner, unless he got through 
what he had to do much quicker than he expected. Gerans also 
went out, in the direction of Nantsillan, after informing Rose that 
he intended seeing Dennis—for what purpose he did not say. 

Thus Constantine was left alone with Rose in the study. 

‘Gone down to Nantsillan, is he?’ said the former. He was 
sitting half on the table, but his foot was on the ground—the 
right foot; the toe of the left rested on the top leather of the 
right boot. He wore a pair of Gerans’ hunting-boots, with red 
leather tops. He had on his back a blue coat with brass buttons, 
his brother’s best coat. Gerans had told him to make free with 
his wardrobe, and he had taken him at his word. He had on, as 
well, a white nankeen waistcoat, and a fine shirt with a frill—all of 
the best that he could rummage out of the drawers and cupboard 
of Gerans. He had a stick in his hand, and with the ferrule he 
played with the toe of his—that is, his brother’s—boot. Only 
Gerans’ best boots fitted him; those at all worn would not accom- 
modate themselves to his feet. 

‘Gone down to Nantsillan, is he ?’ asked Constantine. ‘I am 
not surprised. Gone to have it out with Dennis, I presume.’ 

‘Have what out?’ asked Rose. ‘J¢ is vague, and refers to 
anything without life.’ 

‘Plenty of life in this matter—a little exuberance mayhap.’ 

‘I do not pretend to understand you,’ said Rose, tossing her 
head and curling her lip. 

‘Probably you pretend not to understand me.’ 

‘ You take liberties to be impolite, trusting to your kinship, 
and to my husband’s placidity of temper.’ 
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‘Oh! that placidity is ruffled, and may toss and foam. You 
are indebted to me that I did not work him into breakers this 
morning, by telling him that your gallant was hanging about the 
house last night, under the windows, waiting for you to come out ; 
but the naughty Gerans was within, and would not let you escape.’ 

‘You are a bad, insolent man,’ exclaimed Rose, in shame and 
disgust. 

‘The meeting in the garden was not enough by day; you 
must meet again by the garden wall at night.’ 

He laughed, but his laugh was silenced by the flaming indigna- 
tion in her eyes. She was swinging herself out of the room, when 
he caught her by the wrist, and said: 

‘I have not told Gerans, but I will, unless you pay me to be 
silent.’ 

Rose did not understand him, though he pointed with his 
stick to the drawer where his father had locked up the money. 

‘Say what you like,’ she answered, disengaging herself from 
him. ‘Speak the truth—I am not ashamed of that—but hint 
nothing from your evil heart.’ 

Then she left the study and ran to her bedroom, where she 
locked herself in to weep her heart out. Her feelings were in 
tumult, swaying her from side to side. Everything rocked about 
her, and the ground rocked under her feet. She saw now how 
foolish, how inconsiderate she had been, to put her character in 
the hands of one so unscrupulous as Constantine. She had trifled 
with the thoughts of Dennis’s love, for no other reason than that 
his devotion flattered her vanity. 

When she was gone, Constantine took the handle of the 
drawer and drew at it. The drawer was locked and resisted his 
efforts. There were five hundred pounds in there. Gerans 
offered to get a thousand for him, but Gerans had showed his 
powerlessness the evening before. Should he wait another day, 
and allow Gerans to plead for him again? He was by no means 
sure that his brother was in earnest. No man, who was not a fool, 
would burden his estate with a thousand pounds if he could help 
it. Of course Gerans affected to desire it, as a decent show of 
fraternal love is expected by the world; but there was no reality 
in his effort, no sincerity in his protestations. No man, said 
Constantine, can fatten on promises. A sprat in the net is worth 
more than a whale in the sea. 

He threw himself into his father’s chair, and stretched out 
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both his legs before him, and tapped the toes of his boots alter- 
nately with the ferrule of the cane, whilst his eyes rested on these 
same toes. His brows were knit, and his forehead full of creases. 
He thrust out his lips. ‘ For good or ill,’ he said, ‘I wish I were 
in my brother’s boots—metaphorically as well as really.’ Con- 
stantine’s character had deteriorated rapidly of late. Three years 
ago he had been a pleasure-loving, careless, good-natured young 
fellow—selfish, disliking the drudgery of work, but without harm 
in him. Then came the initial wrong done in marrying Loveday 
clandestinely. From that moment he had taken a downward 
turn, and his path had become precipitous of late. He had 
allowed himself to drift into moral ruin; he had not run into it 
wilfully. He had never harboured bad intentions, had always 
desired to do what was right, but had lacked the energy to act on 
what he knew was right, till the perceptive moral faculty was dead 
within him. He was now incapable of seeing what a base and 
despicable ruffian he had become. The old father was not free 
from guilt in this disintegration of his son’s character. His des- 
potism exercised over the lads whilst their characters were forming 
had injured both, had deprived both of self-reliance and spon- 
taneity. 

Constantine had in his pocket the crooked nail he had picked 
up on the road, when walking outside the house with Gerans. 
Now he found a use for it. He put the nail to the drawer lock, 
and in another moment the money that had been left by his 
mother to Loveday was before him—that and the hundred pounds 
his father had undertaken to give him—five hundred pounds in 
all. His hand trembled as he turned over the bank-notes, his 
face was white as chalk, and cold drops beaded his brow and upper 
lip. But he was able to pacify his conscience. He was taking 
what was his own. His mother had intended him to have it. 
She had left it to Loveday under an erroneous belief in his death. 
Besides, it was his anyhow, for Loveday was his wife, and between 
husband and wife there is no mine and thine, or rather, on the 
side of the husband, ‘ thine is mine, and mine is mine ’—all take 
and no give. He put the purse with the gold and the two pocket- 
books away in his breast, shut the drawer, and stalked out of the 
room whistling. He looked round in the hall for Rose. If she 
had been there he would have told her some lie to excuse his 
absence from dinner. His father would not be home till the after- 
noon, Gerans was away. Gerans would not think of examining 
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the drawer. Rose would be too busy about household matters. 
He had several hours during which he could escape; but, he 
thought, it would not do to depart in the boat in Gerans’ best blue 
coat. He would, indeed, take that with him; but for the rough 
work of rowing he would wear something less fine. So he went 
upstairs, took off the coat and waistcoat, and put on a common 
every-day suit that also belonged to Gerans, rolled up the blue 
coat and nankeen waistcoat in a bundle, and went off over the 
downs towards the cliffs, with his bundle in hand. The boat in 
which he had come from Stanbury—Paul Featherstone’s boat— 
was not in the boathouse at Sandymouth; he had come into 
Nantsillan Cove, and had run his little craft into the Iron Gate, 
and drawn it up on some sands there, which were not submerged 
except in a storm. When he had gone a little way along the 
down, as if on his way to Sandymouth, he struck a different 
course, and came round towards the steep goat-path that led down 
the face of the crags to the bay into which the Nantsillan brook 
discharged itself in a pretty fall. He had quite made up his mind 
what todo. He would row to New Quay, and leave the boat there. 
Thence he would strike inland by Truro, and cross the isthmus 
to Falmouth, whence he could easily and quickly get out of the 
country. Whether there were packets or sailing vessels bound 
for the West Indies from Falmouth, or that put in at Falmouth, 
he did not know. That he could ascertain when he got there. 
More probably they ran from Bristol. But that was a matter of 
minor consideration ; his great desire now was to leave the king- 
dom as expeditiously as possible. Whither he went concerned 
him less; with five hundred pounds in his pocket the world was 
open to him. 

‘There is Canada,’ said he to himself, ‘but I don’t fancy it. 
The winters there are very cold, and I dislike cold. There are 
the States—but I should have to work hard there, and I am not 
partial to work. Then, turning in another direction, there is New 
South Wales, but I do not fancy the society there—a bad type of 
men, the scum of England, convicts, rag-tag—not the sort I could 
associate with. No, first thoughts are best thoughts, and the 
cream comes to the top when the milk is sweet. I'll go to the 
West Indies—perhaps Jamaica, perhaps Saint Domingo, perhaps 
South Carolina—anywhere where there is negro labour, and sugar- 
canes. I always had a sweet tooth; I had rather grow sugar than 
anything else. How Gerans and I loved treacle-pudding as boys! 
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By George! I'll go to the West Indies, I will!’ After a while he 
began to consider about Loveday. ‘ She is too finical in her ideas. 
I am very fond of her, and she will have two thousand six hundred 
in the funds. There is this disadvantage, that she knows my 
unfortunate story, and might throw it in my face at any time. 
Perhaps it would be advisable to begin the new sum with a fresh 
slate ; on an old one, however rubbed, the figures come through 
and confuse the reckoning. I am very deeply attached to 
Loveday, and she is my wife. If I am an exile, it will be a 
pleasure to have someone to speak with who knows about the old 
place, and with whom one can talk of former times—pleasant 
times before this wretched muddle came about. Besides, I must 
have somecne to cook and stitch, and knit my stockings. I think 
I will send for Loveday. Yet, perhaps it will be wisest for me to 
see how I can get on without her first. If I want her two thousand 
six hundred I can always fetch her over. If I find I can do 
without, well, I shall be unencumbered. This is settled ; Loveday 
wits on my convenience. The woman was made for man, and 
not man for the woman. She his caused me annoyance and 
heartache and mental worry enouzh at Stanbury and Marsland. 
It is well that she should suffer a bit for it, and learn by punish- 
ment not to be self-seeking.’ He strode on a little further, and 
his thoughts took another direction. He laughed. ‘Curse it,’ 
said he, ‘I am sorry to go without enlightening Gerans’ mind 
about that little pretty coquette, Rose. He is without a suspi- 
cion. I wish I had told him that I found the doctor lingering 
under the garden wall last night. I owe Gerans a kindness. I 
will write to him when I reach Falmouth, and post my letter just 
before I step aboard. I will tell him all I have seen, and what I 
suspect. Then there will be a storm in Towan. I should like to 
be there to witness it. However, one cannot fire a gun and stand 
by the target and see the shot strike.’ He was now very near the 
head of the path where it descended the precipice. ‘I wonder,’ 
he said to himself, ‘I wonder what Gerans had to say to Penhal- 
ligan this morning. He looked grave when he went off, and 
intended something more than to invite him to go out fishing or 
to row after seals. If he was going to call him to order for casting 
sheep’s-eyes at Rose, there will be an ugly end to the meeting, 
for Dennis is violent when his blood is up, and Gerans, for all his 
quietness, is deuced determined when his honour is touched. I 
would give a crown to be present at that interview; but we 
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cannot have all our wishes gratified, and I have got five hundred 
pounds in my pocket, and the sea is before me.’ 

Constantine descended the path in the face of the rock very 
warily. He was accustomed to cliffs ; he could look down without 
losing his head. Some people can climb more easily than descend ; 
it was not so with Constantine in more ways than one. 

‘I think,’ said Constantine, as he crept down, holding by one 
hand to every projection of rock available, and trying the path 
before him with his foot before he rested any weight on it, 
‘I think it both a queer and an unfair thing that Gerans and I 
should be as like as two acorns growing on one stalk, and yet that 
he should have the sunshine and I the shadow, he the luck and I 
the loss.’ 

He reached the shore in safety. ‘Ah!’ he growled, ‘the tide 
does not quite suit. There is a fatality against me. I cannot 
get the boat out for another hour—perhaps more. I must go into 
Porthiern, and lie hid there, and be ready to float the boat as 
soon as the water rises. No one will dream of looking for me 
there ; besides, the money will not be missed till father returns, 
and that will not be till afternoon.’ 

He jumped upon the ledge of slate rock that ran into the 


tunnel scooped by the waves through the promontory of Cardhu, 
and disappeared within the vault. 


To be concluded 
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WE had had a long hot tramp over the dried-up paddy-fields, 
and the sight of Ko Chaik’s well-built wooden house, standing in 
a small clearing in the dense jungle, whose shade we had coveted 
since we had come in view of it, was very welcome. A Karen 
house is not a picturesque building as a rule, and Ko Chaik’s 
family mansion was no exception. From the back, as we ap- 
proached it, the house resembled only a huge shallow box, 
standing on numerous rough piles six feet high, and surmounted 
by.a low-pitched roof of ‘ dhunny,’ or thatch. There were windows 
of a kind, but their positions and shape left the impression that 
the architect had forgotten them when he designed his house, 
and had, when it was finished, desired the occupant of each room 
to cut his window where he liked if he wanted one. As most of 
the windows were protected by thin iron bars, the general effect 
was not cheerful. 

No one was visible about the house. The usual assortment of 
sleek, tawny pariah dogs and a few fowls and ducks occupied 
the dirty spaces among the piles under it, but the loud barking 
of the former, rushing to interview our legs, brought a small 
brown face to a window on the floor level. ‘Come in,’ said 
the proprietress of the face laconically. I accepted the invita- 
tion in its widest sense, and carefully warding off the advances 
ef the growling dogs, approached the ‘staircase’ with my 
following of sixteen Burmans. Bidding these wait below, I 
climbed the irregular steps, and found myself in a large bare 
room, clear from floor to the thatched rafters; save for oné old tin 
lamp, a bamboo stool, and a dove in a cage, the reception-room 
was devoid of furniture. It was open on the front, and par- 
titioned from those parts of the mansion used as sleeping and 
cooking rooms on the remaining three sides. 

Half a dozen Karens squatted sleepily against the wall, 
blinking curiously at the stranger. From the narrow doors in 
the partitions, as irregular in size and style as the windows, 
peered forth a mob of children of all ages and both sexes, more 
or less—generally less—clothed. The young lady who had 
invited us in stood behind one small crowd, nursing a dirty 
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yellow baby about eighteen inches long, and as plump as a young 
sucking pig. All remained silently staring, the men sleepily, the 
girls and children with all their eyes. Evidently a real live white 
man in solar topi, heavy nailed boots, and mud-coloured clothes, 
was a sight to be made the most of in these parts; so I sat down 
on the rail running across the open front, and, calling to the man 
who carried it to bring up my camp chair, helped myself to a long 
drink of water from the chatty in the corner. 

‘Is Ko Chaik here?’ I said after a pause. 

No one spoke, but one man gave his neighbour a nudge with 
his knee and grunted. 

‘Are you Ko Chaik ?’ said I to the nudged one. 

‘ Yes,’ was the brief response. 

‘Can I sleep here to-night ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘T have got sixteen men with me going to the jungles, can 
they sleep here too?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘You have room for them?’ 

Ko Chaik turned his head in a clockworky way towards a door 
on the right, and again replied in the affirmative with a bored 
look which said, ‘ Why on earth can’t the Kullah! bring up his 
men and leave me alone ?’ 

I called the men up, and their arrival with my guns and 
baggage brought the sleepy party to their senses, and they 
crowded round to éxamine everything with the searching but 
gentle curiosity displayed by a monkey when it receives its first 
bit of ice. I sat down and lit a cheroot to wait until the excite- 
ment had subsided, and presently a small dirty man, with a face 
tattooed in a neat pink spot pattern, waddled over and squatted 
beside my chair. He looked me all over carefully, and after a 
minute survey of my boots, chewing his betel-nut the while, 
prepared for conversation—that is to say, he expectorated largely 
through a hole in the floor, pulled his blue cotton putsoe? well 
under him, and propped his back against the wall. 

‘Got any powder ?’ 

‘Yes; do you want some?’ 


’1 Kullah: general term used to describe ail foreigners from countries mest 


of Burmah. 
2 Putsoe; the lower garment made of cotton or silk worn by Burmese and 


Karens, 
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‘Yes. Got any caps?’ 

‘No; my guns are “ nouk-pwin” (open-behind, breech- 
loaders).’ 

Ko Chaik’s eyes wandered slowly over to a dark corner, where 
I now perceived three or four ancient-looking double-barrelled 
muzzle-loaders standing against the wall. A Karen’s ideas about 
guns are more practical than a Burman’s. If the latter can 
possess himself by any means of an antiquated specimen of fire- 
arm that might once have been a gun, so long as it is recognisable 
as such it is the fetish of the owner’s family. I don’t mean to 
imply that it is regularly cleaned and taken care of, as a jungle 
Burman never cleans and seldom takes care of anything. But 
the gun is a gun, and is produced for exhibition to visitors from 
other villages, and the awful powers of slaughter owned by all 
guns, and this one in particular, dilated upon and enlarged on 
with much vigorous action whenever a suitable occasion occurs. 

The ownership of the Government licence to possess a gun 
also adds greatly to the social importance and moral weight of 
the holder in the village councils, and when the gun is produced 
it is invariably followed by the paper licence, stained, dirty, and 
curly from much handling and tight rolling in its case of hollow 
bamboo. It isn’t much to look at, certainly, but hasn’t the police- 
goung! in the next village, whom everybody knows, got a brother 
whose wife’s nephew has a friend who is in the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s office, and who speaks English? And didn’t that friend 
tell the police-goung’s brother’s wife’s nephew that he saw the 
Ayaybaing (Deputy Commissioner) sign that very licence with a 
big feather pen? Of course he did! No one has suggested that 
he didn’t, but that don’t matter, and Moung Pho Loo, or Ko Oung 
Gyee, puts away his passport to local consideration, and lights 
another large green cheroot with the air of a man whose position 
is quite unassailable. 

‘Want some lead,’ said Ko Chaik after a pause, the length of 
which led me to the above digression. My host was evidently a 
man of few words; in fact, gave one the idea that he was allowed 
only a small number for use every day. 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘I see you have guns over there; show 
me your Government licences, and I’ll give you what you want.’ 

‘ Got licences,’ said Ko Chaik stolidly. 


! Police-goung : lit. ‘police head.’ The name is commonly applied to the 
na‘ive petty ofticer in charge of a police station. 
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I said I’d see them in the evening, and proceeded to explain 
that I had stopped at his house to rest for the night, on my way 
to the Yomas to shoot, and wanted an elephant and some more 
men; should be back in three weeks or a month, and that Ko 
Chaik might come if he liked. I’d pay him and his men. 

‘I’m a rich man,’ was his reply. ‘I'll come, and bring all my 
men. You can give them rice.’ 

I didn’t offer to pay this primitive Croesus again, but told my 
loogalay ' to get dinner ready, and asked Ko Chaik to eat with me— 
an invitation which he accepted with a chuckle, and communi- 
cated to his friends behind him in a loud stage whisper. 

‘Let’s go and get a jungle fowl for curry,’ I suggested. 

Ko Chaik froze into a wooden image directly, and said briefly, 
‘No.’ 

‘All my meat is in tin boxes,’ I urged. ‘Show me where 
your garden is, that I may shoot one.’ 

‘Not to-day ; to-morrow I will go.’ 

‘Then sell me a fowl.’ 

‘ To-day is Sunday,’ said the gentleman with grave emphasis. 

I’d forgotten the fact myself—indeed, had lost count of the 
days of the week in my wanderings, and was a little taken aback 
at being so suddenly brought to book in such a place by such a 
teacher. I had also lost sight of the fact that very many of the 
Karens in Lower Burma are Christians, chiefly through the 
ministrations of the American Baptist missionaries. However, I 
didn’t want to offend a man who could be useful, so said I had 
forgotten the day. Forgot it was Sunday! How shocked he 
looked! owing, I afterwards discovered, to the presence of a cate- 
chumen from a school in Bassein, who was ‘on a visit’ to him at 
the time. Ko Chaik often forgot Sunday in the jungle when I 
knew him better, but I didn’t think it advisable ever to remind 
him of the views he betrayed on the first day we met. 

Evening was coming on, so I got my towels and strolled down 
to bathe in a small stream near, which I did before an unblush- 
ing crowd of about five-and-twenty young people of both sexes, 
who watched the application of soap with rapt interest. Travel- 
lers in the jungles of Burma must give up all idea of seclusion 
and propriety unless they carry tents ; the wonderful mysteries of 
a white man’s clothing are a source of endless amusement to the 


1 Loogalay : lit. ‘a little man ’—a boy. 
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natives, and as they add to great hospitality and good-nature 
pleasant manners and respect for one’s property, their curiosity is 
less objectionable than it might be. 

I finished dressing again leisurely, and was followed back to 
the house by the regiment of children, who, after a whispered 
conference with some of their elders, deputed a young lady— 
a Miss Chaik—to ask me to exhibit my legs again to those 
who had not seen them clearly whilst I was bathing. As they 
were profusely illustrated with tattooed figures, done a few years 
before by a celebrated Burmese artist in this peculiar profession, 
I took off shoes and socks, and allowed the admiring family to 
view the rather spare limbs nature has endowed me with. 

Moung Daw, the head man of a neighbouring village, by right, 
I suppose, of his position as a Government official, seated himself 
before my camp chair, and gently possessing himself of my right 
ankle, proceeded to point out to the others the advantages of a 
white skin—as from a professional tattooer’s point of view. 

‘ That naga ! is well done,’ said this amateur showman, whilst 
I shrank slightly from the lighted cheroot whose end he was 
innocently using as a pointer. ‘All the little marks show clear 
on a white man’s skin; Jook at this on my leg’ (he bared a brown 
thigh shamelessly), ‘ you can just see it.’ 

‘ Look at this peacock here,’ cried one of the audience, ‘it is 
very beautiful.’ 

The art critics ceased comparing notes on the ‘nagas,’ and 
finding that my leg was not provided with a universal joint at the 
knee to allow it to be turned right round, stepped carefully over 
it, and sat down between my legs, now stretched to their widest. 
As these two connoisseurs could now see both legs—an advantage 
they smilingly acknowledged to me as proprietor of the show— 
this vantage-ground was rapidly filled to an uncomfortable extent; 
so, releasing the leg Ko Chaik was discoursing on, and throwing 
it over the heads of those who had secured ‘the best seats,’ I 
stood up and inquired for my shoes and socks. These were rescued 
from some of the younger members of the family, who, unable to 
see the legs, had privately attached my property, utilising the 
socks as gloves and the shoes as hammers. 

‘Will your honour bathe again to-morrow?’ said a young 
man anxiously, as I stamped on my shoes, and the curtain (i.e. my 
trousers) fell. 


1 Naga: a mythical legless animal of the dragon species, 
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‘I will if there is water in the jungle,’ I said. 

‘T will follow you, then,’ said the loobyoo.' ‘I wish to see the 
tattooing again.’ 

He was quite welcome to come on those terms, as the more 
beaters I could get, the better prospect there was of sport. 

Here my loogalay, who had been asserting himself as a 
white man’s servant ever since I arrived, came to get out the 
things for my dinner. Fresh wonders! Enamelled tin dishes 
that could be thrown at a pariah dog and not break as a chatty 
would. Forks, one of which stuck into Mah Mee’s bare foot, 
when she dropped it. Cow-flesh (beef) in tin boxes with no lids 
that could be opened, but was ready to eat without being cooked 
as soon as the top was cut off. 

It was wonderful, and Ko Chaik was nervously anxious to 
begin his dinner. He approached the loogalay, who was osten- 
tatiously polishing a tin dish with his linen jacket, and squatting 
beside him entered into a whispered conversation. Watching the 
pair out of the corner of one eye, it became evident that my 
servant Moung Tso was giving Ko Chaik a few hints on table 
etiquette. The spoon was clearly a stumblingblock; held firmly 
like a hammer it appeared difficult to manage, though after one 
or two trials the novice succeeded in getting a potato out of the 
pot with it and dropping it on the floor, whence it was rescued by 
Moung Tso’s rather unwashed fingers, and returned to the pot 
by him with the dignified smile of superior talent. 

The course of instruction was still proceeding when I called 
for dinner, and guest and servant hastily separated. The former 
squats opposite me at the low camp table, on which he patiently 
rests his chin until the saucepan is brought to table (we don’t 
always carry soup tureens in the jungle). 

The meal began amid the hushed and curious whispers of the 
family squatting round us. Once well under way, Ko Chaik took 
his dinner like a man and enjoyed it. Soup in a tin pudding 
basin was good, but the spoon a very useless implement, so 
grasping the bowl with both hands my guest poured what did not 
go over his bare shoulders down his throat. Recovering his 
breath with a long sigh, he smiled pensively at the bowl on his 
lap, and looked back at the saucepan, steaming in the middle of 
a group of his family, and presided over by my loogalay. He 
evidently thought no more could be got from that source, so 


1 Loobyoo: a young man, 
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sighed again, and handed the bowl to his wife, who sat behind 
him nursing a baby. 

Tinned beef and potatoes—excellent ; would like a little more 
of both; had a good deal more of both, this time discarding the 
fork he first wielded, as he stuck it into his cheek before, and 
lost a large mouthful of beef. Rice with jam. This was the 
climax. Didn’t know rice could be so good; mouthfuls (small) 
dispensed with the fingers to the youngsters, who clamour loudly 
for more. Would Ko Chaik have a little more? No more rice— 
there is little left, and I might want it—but some jam, the pot is 
still nearly full? By all means, and Ko Chaik, clasping the jar and 
aspoon to his manly breast, backs in his squatting position against 
a post, where, using his spoon against the busy fingers of his 
children, plunged knuckle-deep in strawberries, the pot is soon 
cleared of its contents. The feast is over, and the jar rolls 
noisily over the uneven floor, now and then intercepted by a 
naked and sticky child, who peers searchingly into it to see if 
another little drop of juice can be fingered out. The children 
disappear into the dark rooms behind one by one, and the elder 
girls bring in one or two small and smoky lamps. The catechu- 
men, streaky with jam, whispers to Ko Chaik, who, streakier than 
all others, is smoking one of my cheroots—lit at the wrong end— 
in contented idleness. My host moves over to my chair. ‘It is 
Sunday evening,’ he says, ‘ we must now sing songs.’ 

It doesn’t seem quite what our padre would call ‘in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things,’ but I cheerfully assent, and take 
my seat facing the row of Karens, male and female, of all ages, 
who are squatting on the floor in a semicircle round the cate- 
chumen, who has a hymn-book (English hymns translated) to 
himself. The others have one book to every four or five, and as 
the print is large and clear it can be easily seen by all when laid 
under a lump. 

The sun has set some time ago, and the dense foliage round 
the house is alive with fireflies, which play in countless swarms 
over certain bushes for which these insects appear to have a pre- 
ference. There is the usual ringing scream of the huge green 
crickets, which nature provides ten sizes larger for Burma than 
any other country. <A couple of owls are flapping lazily round 
the house, close to the deep eaves, hooting dismally, as if 
bewailing the scarcity of rats in this out-of-the-way place. 

Ko Chaik’s elephant stands on three legs, leaning against a 
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tree, a huge dusky form slowly waving his ragged leathery ears 
to keep off the mosquitoes which swarm about his neck. His 
bell jangles noisily now and again, provoking an irritable dog 
below the house to give a low growling bark. There isn’t a 
breath of wind stirring, and though we have reached the middle 
of January the night is hot and close. 

Ko Chaik doesn’t want a book, and comes over to sit beside 
me; he’s been a Christian for many years, and knows the words 
of all the hymns, he says. It is a quaint picture by the dim 
light within. The girls have washed off the jam stains, and all 
wear their best clothes and bead necklaces. The Karen girls’ 
dress is pretty and picturesque. The ‘tamine,’ or skirt, re- 
sembles that worn by the Burmese girl, but the Karen appears to 
prefer more sober hues. A dark cloth sleeveless jacket made like 
a short shirt, cut in a low peak at the breast and back, replaces 
the Burmese white jacket and coloured neckerchief. This is 
decorated with scroll designs worked in coloured threads, banded 
with narrow red and white braids, and sometimes with spangles 
bought in the bazaars. It is further enlivened by the narrow 
ribbons, generally made of red flannel, twenty inches long, which 
are sewn in pairs, under the armholes and at the breast and back. 
The effect is very pleasing when worn by a clean, bright-looking 
Karen girl, whose beauty from an English standpoint is at least 
doubtful. 

All are quiet, and evidently earnest, as the catechumen seated 
in their midst gives out a number in a low tone, and then, after 
one or two false starts, pitches his voice in the key he wants, and 
the little circle takes up the refrain to the tune of ‘ Ye banks 
and braes.” My Burmese followers squat in a row behind them 
smoking silently, understanding nothing, except that it is the 
English form of worship which the Karen—despised by the 
Burman—has in common with the master race. A fact to which 
they are quite as indifferent as Burmese are by nature to every- 
thing that does not concern them personally. 

The first hymn over, the Lord’s Prayer is repeated by all. 
This I learn from Ko Chaik, who takes no part in the family 
worship, but constitutes himself Karen-Burmese interpreter. 
Then another hynn—the Old Hundredth this time—after which a 
second brief prayer is hastily repeated (I can hardly say offered) 
by the catechumen, and the family rises leisurely but quietly, and 
troops off to bed. 
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Ko Chaik sits silently by my side. ‘They sing very well,’ I 
say, to rouse him up. ‘Your honour doesn’t understand the 
Karen language,’ says my host, using the respectful pronoun 
‘thekin,’ for the first time. I acknowledge my ignorance, but 
point out that as we both speak Burmese it doesn’t much 
matter, though I should like to understand the words his children 
sing. 

‘They are all from the English books,’ says Ko Chaik, as if 
that gave the listener a perfect insight into all the words that had 
been and might be sung. ‘Shall my children sing for you 
again?’ he added after a pause. I ask that.they may if they 
don’t want to sleep now; and at a sign from the father to one 
daughter, who has apparently been peeping through a crack in 
the door instead of going to bed, the whole tribe returns with 
lamps and books, the young ladies smiling coyly, and flopping 
on to the floor, as if it was really too bad to be brought back this 
way, you know, but suppose, since the white stranger wishes it, it 
must be done. 

This is not a serious matter like the ‘ Evening Service,’ so much 
mutual recrimination and squabbling takes place before a hymn is 
decided on. Once fairly started, however, they go straight ahead 
through the hymn-book. The precentor makes the usual false 
starts at each beginning, which are taken as a matter of course ; 
but once under way there is no stopping them. I shall never ask 
a Karen family to sing for me again, I think. Ko Chaik’s olive- 
branches, under the catechumen’s able leadership, sang through six 
hymns averaging five verses each before I could prevail on them 
to believe that I was satisfied. All were well-known English or 
American tunes, some scarcely recognisable; but the singers’ 
‘time’ was really good. 

The catechumen had taught them during his occasional visits, 
and proudly remarked that they couldn't sing like that unless he 
was there. He was going away to-morrow, he added, and as I 
expressed my regret at his prospective departure, I could not but 
feel that it might perhaps be an advantage if I should find it 
necessary to remain under that roof another day. 

I stood up yawning and said I should now go to bed, where- 
upon Ko Chaik scuttled into a long narrow room to show me 
where my loogalay had put the blankets. My followers were 
stretched in a long row, tucked up, heads and all, under their 
putsoes, some snoring, others chatting to each other in low tones, 
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Having had a long march that day, and the prospect of another 
and harder one the next, I sat down on my kit-bag, and, taking 
that most useful of jungle comforts, my air-pillow, in my hands, 
began to blow it up. 

The Burman nearest my corner, who had lain awake watching 
my preparations for bed with sleepy interest, sprang to life with a 
start as he saw the pillow increasing in bulk, and sat bolt upright 
on his mat. 

‘Ahmay!’ (mother), exclaimed he, under his breath. 

‘Hé, Moung Gyee! Oo Gyaw! Poh Gine! Hi! you 
fellows! look here, all of you: look at this!’ 

Slumberers were rapidly awakened by the noisy scrambling of 
the wakeful members of the party, and I was soon surrounded by 
a crowd of squatting figures, whose long dishevelled black hair 
and eager dark faces made a picture wild enough for Gustave 
Doré. Ko Chaik and his family, awakened by the scramble and 
loudly-murmured ‘ Ahmays’ as the pillow slowly swelled, glided 
quickly in in twos and threes, and by the time I had screwed up 
the nozzle the entire household and all the visitors were among 
the audience. 

A Burman has little hesitation in finding a name for a strange 
article. 

‘What’s that for?’ asked Moung Gyee, a little wizened-up 
man like a dried monkey. 

‘ A pillow for the head,’ replied I. 

‘A wind-headbag,’ said Moung Daw promptly, and his remark 
elicited a universal murmur of ‘ Houkbah, houkbah,’ which might 
. be freely translated as ‘ Ah, yes, of course, of course.’ 

The pillow was now gently taken from my knees, and passed 
slowly from hand to hand, patted and pinched, squeezed, smelt, 
tasted, and bumped on the floor. Eyes were applied tothe nozzle, 
but they could make little of that; and, after passing round the 
entire room and receiving as much criticism as a new fossil in the 
hands of a learned society, it was respectfully placed by Moung 
Daw at the top of the spread blankets, balanced on one end against 
the wall, where it continued to receive silent admiration. 

‘Show us how it is done,’ was the next demand. I yawned 
widely, but unscrewed the tap and returned the curiosity to 
Moung Daw, who forced out the air in the faces of his friends, to 
their great satisfaction. I, being tired, had begun to unbutton 
my gaiters whilst the second examination was going on, but was 
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detected in the act when the pillow was being handed back 
empty. ‘The gentleman will undress now,’ was whispered ex- 
citedly, and those who had stood up to go hastily reseated them- 
selves, or moved over to get a better view. 

The room was a large one, and as my travelling-lamp stood on 
the floor near me, I was soon, with it, the centre of a tightly-packed 
circle of squatting figures in a space about six feet in diameter. 
The audience good-humouredly but firmly declined to go; so, 
seeing no way out of it, I began to undress. Each article was 
quietly taken from my hand as I removed it, and closely examined 
by every member of the party, who commented freely on its ap- 
pearance. This mattered little to me, but when I had exchanged 
my cords for ‘ pyjamas,’ and the former began to undergo scrutiny, 
I felt that I was blushing. A Burman is nothing if not candid, 
and those breeches, which had served me long and faithfully in 
their legitimate sphere of the saddle, and had months since been 
discarded as only ‘good enough for shooting in,’ underwent as 
searching an inspection as if I were a spy suspected of conveying 
information written on my clothing. 

‘The cloth is very thick,’ said Moung Daw; ‘this would cost 
many rupees to buy.’ 

‘They are a little old,’ said a neighbour, putting on his spec- 
tacles (a present I’d given him—the old beast); ‘you see the 
cloth is very thin in some places, and there is a hole there.’ 

He held them up to the light by the legs, and continued— 

‘Look at the buttons! does his honour button all those 
buttons every time he wears this clothing? It must occupy much 
time, does it not ?’ he added, addressing me between the legs of 
my breeches. 

‘Every time,’ I answered briefly, for I was growing impatient ; 
and the audience, broken up now into small groups, were discuss- 
ing my apparel with a zest that bade fair to last until daylight. 

‘All those buttons! Every day! What a work!’ said two or 
three in a breath. 

‘One button in each place would do well,’ said the critic in 
spectacles, laying the pants down thoughtfully. ‘ Why doesn’t your 
honour sew up that large hole ?’ this terrible creature went on, 
sticking three dirty fingers through a rent in the leg. I deigned 
to give no answer to the last question, but turned to Ko Chaik, 
who was quietly considering the style of my shooting-boots with 
one on each fist. 
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‘Good boots,’ he remarked half to himself; ‘I think the price 
must be about two rupees each?’ he went on aloud, questioning 
me. 

‘No, no,’ said another, ‘they are very large beautiful boots, 
and they would cost quite eight rupees a pair to buy.’ 

This extravagant opinion was received with much merriment, 
during which a slight ‘ divarsion ’ was created by a young Burman 
audaciously putting one on his bare foot, whence it was roughly 
snatched by a friend as he held his leg up to be admired. 

‘You will wear the gentleman’s boot, Poh Gine! You son of 
a female dog, take it off!’ 

Thus Moung Daw the goung, with a severe scowl at the 
offender, as he stretched out an imperative hand and recovered 
the boot to return to me. 

I had now slaked quite as much of their thirst for information 
as I felt inclined to, so, passing over a question as to the useless- 
ness of wearing socks with such fine boots as mine, I called up 
what must have been a very acid smile and treated the audience 
to the following short speech :— 

‘My friends,’ I said, ‘you have to-day seen my legs and my 
clothes, and you have also seen me take off the clothes as you sat 
round me. You have seen me prepare the wind-headbag, and I 
now wish to sleep upon it. I am tired, and to-morrow we shall 
march many miles to the big jungles carrying our guns. You 
must therefore now goand sleep. This has been a poay-nya (show- 
night), but it is now over.’ 

Everybody listened respectfully, interpolating emphatic 
‘houkbahs’ when I paused. Having finished my remarks, I em- 
phasised the last words by turning out the lamp, which action con- 
vinced those inclined to linger, and secured me the peace I had 
wanted for the last hour to go to sleep. All the noisy barking of 
Ko Chaik’s numerous dogs outside, disturbed by the doings above 
them, could not keep me ‘awake, and I have seldom slept more 
soundly than I did that night in their owner’s house. 





TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


BEING THE PERSONAL STATEMENT OF BEDELL GRUNCHER, M.A. 


THERE are certain misconceptions which a man who is prominently 
before the public is morally bound to combat—more for the sake 
of others than his own—as soon as it becomes probable that the 
popular estimate of his character may be shaken, if not shattered, 
should he hold his peace. Convinced as I am of this, and 
having some ground to anticipate that the next few days may 
witness a damaging blow to my personal dignity and influence 
for good, I have thought it expedient to publish the true history 
of an episode which, if unexplained, is only too likely to pre- 
judice me to a serious extent. Any circumstance that tends to 
undermine or lessen the world’s reverence for its instructors is a 
deplorable ‘calamity, to be averted at all hazards—even when this 
can only be effected by disclosures scarcely less painful to a delicate 
mind. 

For some years I, Bedell Gruncher, have consecrated my 
poor talents to the guidance and education of public taste in 
questions of art and literature. To do this effectively, I have 
laboured—at the cost of some personal inconvenience—to acquire 
a critical style of light and playful badinage. My lash has ever 
been wreathed in ribbons of rare texture and daintiest hues; I 
have thrown cold water in abundance over the nascent flames of 
young ambition—but such water was systematically tinctured with 
attar of roses. And in time the articles appearing in various periodi- 
cals above the signature of ‘ Vitriol’ became, I may acknowledge 
without false modesty, so many literary events of the first magni- 
tude. I attribute this to my early recognition of the true function 
of a critic. It is not for him to set up sign-posts, or even warning- 
boards, for those who run and read. To attain true distinction 
he should erect a pillory upon his study table, and start the fun 
himself with a choice selection of the literary analogues of the 
superannuated eggs and futile kittens which served as projectiles 
in the past. The public may be trusted to keep it going, and 
also to retain a grateful recollection of the original promoter of 
the sport. My little weekly and monthly pillories became instantly 
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popular, for all my kittens were well aimed, and my eggs broke 
and stuck in a highly entertaining fashion. We are so constituted 
that even the worst of us is capable of a kindly feeling towards the 
benefactor who makes others imperishably ridiculous in our eyes, 
and to do this was my métier & moi. At first my identity with the 
lively ‘but terrible ‘ Vitriol? was kept a profound secret, but 
gradually, by some means which I-do not at present remember, it 
leaked out, and I immediately became a social as well as a literary 
celebrity. Physically I have been endowed with a presence which, 
though not of unusual height, and somewhat inclined to central 
expansion, produces, I find, an invariably imposing effect, especially 
with meinbers of the more emotional and impressionable sex. Con- 
sequently I was not surprised even at the really extraordinary 
sensation I inspired upon my first introduction to a very charming 
young lady, Miss Iris Waverley, as soon as my nom de guerre 
was (I forget just now by whom) incidentally alluded to. How- 
ever, as it turned out, she had another and a deeper reason for 
emotion ; it seemed she had been engaged to a young poet whose 
verses, to her untaught and girlish judgment, seemed inspired by 
draughts of the true Helicon, and whose rhythmical raptures had 
stirred her maiden heart to its depths. 

Well, that young poet’s latest volume of verse came under my 
notice for review, and in my customary light-hearted fashion I 
held it up for general derision for a column or two, and then dis- 
missed it, with an ineffaceable epigrammatic kick, to spin for ever 
(approximately) down the ringing grooves of criticism. 

Miss Waverley, it happened, was inclined to correct her own 
views by the opinions of others, and was, moreover, exceptionally 
sensitive to any association of ridicule with the objects of her 
attachment—indeed, she once despatched a dog she fondly loved 
to the lethal chamber at Battersea, merely because all the hair 
had come off the poor animal’s tail! My trenchant sarcasms had 
depoetised her lover in a similar fashion; their livid lightning 
revealed the baldness, the glaring absurdity of the very stanzas 
which once had filled her eyes with delicious tears: he was dis- 
missed, and soon disappeared altogether from circles which I had 
(in perfect innocence) rendered impossible to him. 

Notwithstanding this, Miss Waverley’s first sentiments towards 
me were scarcely, oddly enough, of unmixed gratitude; I repre- 
sented the rod, and a very commendable feeling of propriety made 
her unwilling to kiss me on a first interview, though as our 
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intimacy advanced—well, there are subjects on which I claim the 
privilege of a manly reticence. 

I hasten over, then, the intermediate stages of antipathy, fear, 
respect, interest, and adoration. In me she recognised an intellect 
naturally superior, too indifferent and unambitious to give life to 
its own imaginings; too honest, too devoted to humanity, to with- 
hold merited condemnation from those of others. I was the radiant 
sun whose scorching beams melted the wax from the pinions of 
many a modern Icarus; or, to put the metaphor less ingeniously, 
the shining light in which, by an irresistible impulse of self-destruc- 
tion, the poetical and artistic moths flew and incontinently frizzled. 

One trait in my character which Iris valued above all others 
was the caution with which I habitually avoided all associations 
of a ridiculous nature; for it was my pride to preserve a demeanour 
of unsullied dignity under circumstances which would have been 
trying, if not fatal, to an ordinary person. So we became engaged ; 
and if, pecuniarily speaking, the advantage of the union inclined 
to my side, I cannot consider that I was the party most benefited 
by the transaction. 

It was soon after this happy event that Iris entreated from 
me as a gift a photograph of myself. I could not help being 
struck by this instance of feminine parsimony with regard to small 
disbursements, since for the trifling sum of one shilling it was 
perfectly open to her to procure an admirable presentment of me 
at almost any stationer’s; for, in obedience to a widely expressed 
demand, I had already more than once undergone the ordeal by 
camera. 

But no; she professed to desire a portrait more peculiarly 
her own, one that should mark the precise epoch of our mutual 
happiness—a caprice which reminded me of the Salvation Army 
recruit who was photographed, by desire, ‘before and after con- 
version ;’ and I demurred a little, until Iris insisted with such cap- 
tivating pertinacity that—although my personal expenses (always 
slightly in excess of my income) had been further swelled since 
my engagement by the innumerable petits soins expected by 
an absurd custom from every lover—I gave way at length. 

It was her desire that my portrait should form a pendant to 
one of herself which had been recently taken by a fashionable 
photographer, and I promised to see that this wish should be 
gratified. It is possible that she expected me to resort to the 
same artist, but there were considerations which induced me to 
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avoid this if I could. To the extent of a guinea (or even thirty 
shillings) I could refuse her nothing; but every one knows what 
sums are demanded by a photographer who is at all in vogue. 
I might, to be sure, as a public character, have sat without being 
called upon for any consideration beyond the right to dispose of 
copies of my photograph, but I felt that Iris would be a little 
hurt if I took this course, and none of the West End people whom 
I consulted in the matter quite saw their way to such an arrange- 
ment just then. There was a temporary lull, they assured me, 
in the demand for likenesses of our leading literary men, and I 
myself had been photographed within too recent a period to form 
any exception to the rule. 

So, keeping my promise constantly in mind, I never entered a 
secluded neighbourhood without being on the look-out for some - 
unpretending photographic studio which would combine artistic 
excellence with moderate charges. 

And at last I discovered this photographic phoenix, whose nest, 
if I may so term it, was in a retired suburb which I do not care 
to particularise. Upon the street level was a handsome plate- 
glass window, in which, against a background of dark purple 
hangings and potted ferns, were displayed cartes, cabinets, and 
groups, in which not even my trained faculties could detect the 
least inferiority to the more costly productions of the West End, 
while the list of prices that hung by the door was conceived ina 
spirit of exemplary modesty. After a brief period of hesitation 
I stepped inside, and, on stating my wish to be photographed at 
once, was invited by a very civil youth with a slight cast in his 
eye to walk upstairs, which I accordingly did. 

I mounted flight after flight of stairs, till I eventually found 
myself at the top of the house, in an apartment pervaded by a 
strong odour of chemicals, and glazed along the roof and the whole 
of one side with panes of a bluish tint. It was empty at the 
moment of my entrance, but after a few minutes the photographer 
burst impetuously in—a tall young man, with long hair and pale 
eyes, whose appearance denoted a nervous and high-strung tem- 
perament. Perceiving him to be slightly overawed by a certain 
unconscious dignity in my bearing, which frequently does produce 
that effect upon strangers, I hastened to reassure him by discrimi- 
nating eulogies upon the specimens of his art that I had been 
inspecting below, and I saw at once that he was readily susceptible 
to flattery. 
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‘You will find me,’ I told him frankly, ‘a little more difficult 
to satisfy than your ordinary clienttle; but, on the other hand, 
T am peculiarly capable of appreciating really good work. Now 
I was struck at once by the delicacy of tone, the nice discrimina- 
tion of values, the atmosphere, gradation, feeling, and surface of 
the examples displayed in your window.’ 

He bowed almost to the ground; but, having taken careful 
note of his prices, I felt secure in commending him, even to the 
verge of extravagance ; and besides, does not the artistic nature 
demand the stimulus of praise to enable it to put forth its full 
powers ? 

He inquired in what style I wished to be taken, whether full 
length, half-length, or vignette. ‘I will answer you as concisely 
as possible,’ I said. ‘I have been pressed, by one whose least 
preference is a law to me, to have a photograph of myself executed 
which shall form a counterpart or pendant, as it were, to her own. 
I have therefore taken the precaution to bring her portrait with 
me for your guidance. You will observe it is the work of a firm 
in my opinion greatly overrated—Messrs. Lenz, Kamerer, & Co. ; 
and, while you will follow it in style and the disposition of the 
accessories, you will, I make no doubt, produce, if you take 
ordinary pains, a picture vastly superior in artistic merit.’ 

This, as will be perceived, was skilfully designed to put him on 
his mettle, and rouse a useful spirit of emulation. He took the 
portrait of Iris from my hands and carried it to the light, where he 
examined it gravely in silence. 

‘I presume,’ he said at length, ‘that I need hardly tell you 
I cannot pledge myself to produce a result as pleasing as this— 
under the circumstances ?’ 

‘That,’ I replied, ‘rests entirely with you. If you overcome 
your natural diffidence, and do yourself full justice, J see no reason 
why you should not obtain something even more satisfactory.’ 

My encouragement almost unmanned him. He turned abruptly 
away and blew his nose violently with a coloured silk handkerchief. 

‘Come, come,’ I said, smiling kindly, ‘you see I have every 
confidence in you—let us begin. I don’t know, by the way,’ I 
added, with a sudden afterthought, ‘whether in your leisure 
moments you take any interest in contemporary literature ?’ 

‘I—I have done so in my time,’ he admitted; ‘not very 
lately.’ 

‘Then,’ I continued, watching his countenance with secret 
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amusement for the spasm I find this announcement invariably 
produces upon persons of any education, ‘it may possibly call up 
some associations in your mind if I tell you that I am perhaps 
better known by my self-conferred sobriquet of “ Vitriol.”’ 

Evidently I had to do with a man of some intelligence—I 
obtained an even more electrical effect than usual. ‘ Vitriol!’ 
he cried, ‘ not surely Vitriol, the great critic ?’ 

‘The same,’ I said carelessly. ‘I thought I had better men- 
tion it.’ 

‘You did well,’ he rejoined, ‘very well! Pardon my emotion 
—may I wring that hand ?’ 

It is not my practice to shake hands with a photographer, 
but I was touched and gratified by his boyish enthusiasm, and he 
seemed a gentlemanly young fellow too, so I made an exception 
in his favour; and he did wring my hand—hard. 

‘So you are Vitriol?’ he repeated in a kind of daze, ‘and you 
have sought me out—me, of all people in the world—to have the 
honour of taking your photograph !’ 

‘That is so,’ I said, ‘but pardon me if I warn you that you 
must not allow your head to be turned by what is in truth due to 
the merest accident.’ 

‘But what an accident!’ he cried; ‘after what I have 
learnt I really could not think of making any charge for this 
privilege !’ 

That was a creditable and not unnatural impulse, and I did 
not check it. ‘You shall take me as often as you please,’ I said, 
‘and for nothing.’ 

‘And may I,’ he said, a little timidly—‘* would you give me 
permission to exhibit the results ?’ 

‘If I followed my own inclinations,’ I replied, ‘I should answer 
“certainly not.” But perhaps I have no right to deprive you of 
the advertisement, and still less to withhold my unworthy features 
from public comment. I may, for private reasons,’ I added, 
thinking of Iris, ‘find it advisable to make some show of dis- 
pleasure, but you need not fear my taking any proceedings to 
restrain you.’ 

‘We struggling photographers must be so careful,’ he sighed. 
‘Suppose the case of your lamented demise—it would be a pro- 
tection if I had some written authority under your hand to show 
your legal representatives.’ 

‘Actio personalis moritur cum persona,’ I replied; ‘if my 
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executors brought an action, they would find themselves notis 
suited.’ (I had studied for the Bar at one period of my life.) 

‘Quite so,’ he said, ‘but they might drag me into court, 
nevertheless. I should really prefer to be on the safe side.’ 

It did not seem unreasonable, particularly as I had not the 
remotest intention either of bringing an action or dying; so I 
wrote him a hasty memorandum to the effect that, in considera- 
tion of his photographing me free of charge (I took care to put 
that in), I undertook to hold him free from all molestation or 
hindrance whatever in respect of the sale and circulation of all 
copies resulting from such photographing as aforesaid. 

‘Will that do?’ I said as I handed it to him. 

His eyes gleamed as he took the document. ‘It is just what I 
wanted,’ he said gratefully ; ‘and now, if you will excuse me, I will 
go and bring in a few accessories, and then we will get to work.’ 

He withdrew in a state of positive exultation, leaving me to 
congratulate myself upon the happy chance which had led me to 
his door. One does not discover a true artist every day, capable 
of approaching his task in a proper spirit of reverence and en- 
thusiasm ; and I had hardly expected, after my previous failures, 
.to be spared all personal outlay. My sole regret, indeed, was 
that I had not stipulated for a share in the profits arising from 
the sale—which would be doubtless a large one ; but meanness is 
not one of my vices, and I decided not to press this point. 

Presently he returned with something which bulged inside 
his velvet jacket, and a heap of things which he threw down in a 
corner behind a screen. 

‘ A few little properties,’ he said ; ‘ we may be able to introduce 
them by-and-bye.’ 

Then he went to the door and, with a rapid action, turned the 
key and placed it in his pocket. 

‘You will hardly believe,’ he explained, ‘ how nervous I am 
on occasions of irmportance like this; the bare possibility of 
interruption would render me quite incapable of doing myself 
justice.’ 

I had never met any photographer quite so sensitive as that 
before, and I began to be uneasy about his success; but I know 
what the artistic temperament is, and, as he said, this was not 
like an ordinary occasion. 

‘Before I proceed to business,’ he said, in a voice that posi- 
tively trembled, ‘I must tell you what an exceptional claim you 
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have to my undying gratitude. Amongst the many productions 
which you have visited with your salutary satire you may possibly 
recall a little volume of poems entitled “ Pants of Passion ” ?’ 

I shook my head good-humouredly. ‘My good friend,’ I told 
him, ‘if I burdened my memory with all the stuff I have to 
pronounce sentence upon, do you suppose my brain would be 
what it is?’ 

He looked crestfallen. ‘No,’ he said slowly, ‘I ought to 
have known—you would not remember, of course. But J do. 
I brought out those Pants. Your mordant pen tore them to 
tatters. You convinced me that I had mistaken my career, and, 
thanks to your monitions, I ceased to practise as a Poet, and 
became the Photographer you now behold!’ 

‘And I have known poets,’ I said encouragingly, ‘ who have 
ended far less creditably. For even an indifferent photographer 
is in closer harmony with nature than a mediocre poet.’ 

‘And I was mediocre, wasn’t I?’ he inquired humbly. 

‘So far as I recollect,’ I replied (for I did begin to remember 
him now), ‘ toattribute mediocrity to you would have been beyond 
the audacity of the grossest sycophant.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said; ‘you little know how you encourage 
me in my present undertaking—for you will admit that I can 
photograph ?’ 

‘That,’ I replied, ‘is intelligible enough, photography being a 
pursuit demanding less mental ability in its votaries than that of 
metrical composition, however halting.’ 

‘There is something very soothing about your conversation,’ 
he remarked; ‘it heals my self-love—which really was wounded 
by the things you wrote.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ I said indulgently, ‘we must all of us 
go through that in our time—at least all of yow must go 
through it.’ 

‘Yes,’ he admitted sadly, ‘but it ain’t pleasant, is it?’ 

‘ Of that I have never been in a position to judge,’ said I; ‘but 
you must remember that your sufferings, though doubtless painful 
to yourself, are the cause, under capable treatment, of infinite 
pleasure and amusement to others. Try to look at the thing 
without egotism. Shall I seat myself on that chair I see over 
there ?’ 

He was eyeing me in a curious manner. ‘ Allow me,’ he said ; 
‘Talways pose my sitters myself.” With that he seized me by 
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the neck and elsewhere without the slightest warning, and, carry- 
ing me to the further end of the studio, flung me carelessly, face 
downwards, over the cane-bottomed chair to which I had referred. 
He was a strong athletic young man, in spite of his long hair—or 
might that have been, as in Samson’s case, a contributory cause ? 
I was like an infant in his hands, and lay across the chair, in an 
exceedingly uncomfortable position, gasping for breath. 

‘Try to keep as limp as you can, please,’ he said, ‘the mouth 
wide open, as you have it now, the legs careless—in fact, trailing. 
Beautiful ! don’t move.’ 

And he went to the camera. I succeeded in partly twisting 
my head round. ‘Are you mad?’ I cried indignantly ; ‘do you 
really suppose I shall consent to go down to posterity in such a 
position as this?’ 

I heard a click, and, to my unspeakable horror, saw that he 
was deliberately covering me from behind the camera with a 
revolver—that was what I had seen bulging inside his pocket. 

‘I should be sorry to slay any sitter in cold blood,’ he said, 
‘but I must tell you solemnly, that unless you instantly resume 
your original pose—which was charming—you are a dead man!’ 

Not till then did I realise the awful truth—I was locked up 
alone, at the top of a house, ina quiet neighbourhood, with a mad 
photographer! Summoning to my aid all my presence of mind, I 
resumed the original pose for the space of forty-five hours—they 
were seconds really, but they seemed hours; it was not needful 
for him to exhort me to be limp again—I was limper than the 
dampest towel! 

‘Thank you very much,’ he said gravely as he covered the 
lens; ‘I think that will come out very well indeed. You may 
move now.’ 

I rose, puffing, but perfectly collected. ‘Ha-ha,’ I laughed in 
a sickly manner (for I felt sick), ‘I—I perceive, sir, that you are 
a humorist.’ 

‘Since I have abandoned poetry,’ he said as he carefully 
removed the negative to a dark place, ‘I have developed a con- 
siderable sense of quiet humour. You will find a large Gains- 
borough hat in that corner—might I trouble you to put it on for 
the next sitting ?’ 

‘Never!’ I cried, thoroughly revolted. ‘Surely, with your 
rare artistic perception, you must be aware that such a head-dress 
as that (which is no longer worn even by females) is out of all 
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keeping with my physiognomy. I will not sit for my photograph 
in such a preposterous thing!’ 

‘I shall count ten very slowly,’ he replied pensively, ‘and if 
by the time I have finished you are not seated on the back of 
that chair, your feet crossed so as to overlap, your right thumb 
in the corner of your mouth, a pleasant smile on your counten- 
ance, and the Gainsborough hat on your head, you will need no 
more hats on this sorrowful earth. One —two ; 

I was perched on that chair in the prescribed attitude long 
before he had got to seven! How can I describe what it cost me 
to smile, as I sat there under the dry blue light, the perspiration 
rolling in beads down my cheeks, exposed to the gleaming muzzle 
of the revolver, and the steady Gorgon glare of that infernal 
camera ? 

‘ That will be extremely popular,’ he said, lowering the weapon 
as he concluded. ‘ Your smile, perhaps, was a little too broad, 
but the pose was very fresh and unstudied.’ 

I have always read of the controlling power of the human eye 
upon wild beasts and dangerous maniacs, and I fixed mine firmly 
upon him now as I said sternly, ‘Let me out at once—I wish 
to go.’ 

Perhaps I did not fix them quite long enough; perhaps the 
power of the human eye has been exaggerated: I only know that 
for all the effect mine had on him they might have been oysters. 

‘Not yet,’ he said persuasively, ‘not when we’re getting on so 
nicely. I may never be able to take you under such favourable 
conditions again.’ 

That, I thought, I could undertake to answer for; but who, 
alas! could say whether I should ever leave that studio alive? 
For all I knew, he might spend the whole day in photographing 
me, and then, with a madman’s caprice, shoot me as soon as it 
became too dark to go on any longer! The proper course to take, 
I knew, was to humour him, to keep him in a good temper, fool 
him to the top of his bent—it was my only chance. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘ perhaps you’re right. I—I’m in no great 
hurry. Were you thinking of taking me in some different style? 
I am quite at your disposition.’ 

He brought out a small but stout property-mast, and arranged 
it against a canvas background of coast scenery. ‘I generally use 
it for children in sailor costume,’ he said, ‘ but I think it will bear 
your weight long enough for the purpose.’ 
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I wiped my brow. ‘You are not going to ask me to climb 
that thing?’ I faltered. 

‘Well,’ he suggested, ‘if you will just arrange yourself upon 
the cross-trees in a negligent attitude, upside down, with your 
tongue protruded as if for medical inspection, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied.’ 

I tried argument. ‘I should have no objection in the world,’ 
I said; ‘it’s an excellent idea—only, do sailors ever climb masts 
in that way? Wouldn't it be better to have the thing correct 
while we're about it ?’ 

‘I was not aware that you were a sailor,’ he said; ‘are you?’ 

I was afraid to say I was, because I apprehended that, if I did, 
it might occur to him to put me through some still more frightful 
performance. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘ you won’t compel me to shed blood so early 
in the afternoon, will you? Up with you.’ 

I got up, but, as I hung there, I tried to obtain a modification 
of some of the details. ‘I don’t think,’ I said artfully, ‘that I'll 
put out my tongue—it’s rather overdone, eh? LEverybody is 
taken with his tongue out nowadays.’ 

‘It is true,’ he said, ¢ but I am not well enough known in the 
profession yet to depart entirely from the conventional. Your 
tongue out as far as it will go, please.’ 

‘TI shall have a rush of blood to the head, I know I shall,’ I 
protested. 

‘Look here,’ he said; ‘am I taking this photograph, or are 
you?’ 

There was no possible doubt, unfortunately, as to who was 
taking the photograph. I made one last remonstrance. ‘I put it 
to you as a sensible man,’ I began; but it is a waste of time to 
put anything to a raving lunatic as a sensible man. It is enough 
to say that he carried his point. 

‘I wish you could see the negative!’ he said as he came back 
from his laboratory. ‘ You were a little red in the face, but it 
will come out black, so it’s all right. That carte will be quite a 
novelty, I flatter myself.’ 

I groaned. However, this was the end; I would get away 
now at all hazards, and tell the police that there was a dangerous 
maniac at large. I got down from the mast with affected brisk- 
ness, ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I mustn’t take advantage of your good- 
nature any longer. I’m exceedingly obliged to you for the—the 
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pains you have taken. You will send all the photographs to this 
address, please ?” 

‘Don’t go yet,’ hesaid. ‘Are you an equestrian, by the way ?’ 

If I could only engage him in conversation I felt compara- 
tively secure. 

‘Oh, I put in an appearance in the Row sometimes, in the 
season,’ I replied; ‘and, while I think of it,’ I added, with what 
I thought at the time was an inspiration, ‘if you will come 
with me now, I’ll show you my horse—you might take me on 
horseback, eh?’ I did not possess any such animal, but I wanted 
to have that door unlocked. 

‘Take you on horseback?’ he repeated. ‘ That’s a good idea 
—I had rather thought of that myself.’ 

‘Then come along and bring your instrument,’ I said, ‘ and 
you can take me at the stables; they’re close by.’ 

‘No need for that,’ he replied cheerfully. ‘I'll find you a 
mount here.’ 

And the wretched lunatic went behind the screen and wheeled 
out a small wooden quadruped covered with large round spots! 

‘She’s a strawberry roan,’ he said; ‘observe the strawberries. 
So, my beauty, quiet then! Now settle yourself easily in the 
saddle, as if you were in the Row, with your face to the tail.’ 

‘Listen to me for one moment,’ I entreated tremulously. ‘I 
assure you that I am not in the habit of appearing in Rotten Row 
on a spotted wooden horse, nor does any one, I assure you, any one 
mount a horse of any description with his face towards the 
crupper! If you take me like that, you will betray your ignor- 
ance—you will be laughed at!’ 

When people tell you it is possible to hoodwink the insane by 
any specious show of argument, don’t believe them; my own ex- 
perience is that demented persons can be quite perversely logical 
when it suits their purpose. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, ‘yow will be laughed at possibly—not 
J. I cannot be held responsible for the caprices of my clients, 
Mount, please ; she’ll carry you perfectly.’ 

‘TI will, I said, ‘if you'll give me the revolver to hold. JI—I 
should like to be done with a revolver.’ 

‘I shall be delighted todo you with a revolver,’ he said grimly, 
‘but not yet ; and if I lent you the weapon now, I could not answer 
for your being able to hold the horse as well—she has never been 
broken in to firearms. J’ll hold the revolver. One—two—three,’ 
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I mounted; why had I not disregarded the expense and gone 
to Lenz and Kamerer? Lenz does not pose his customers by the 
aid of a revolver. Kammerer, I was sure, would not put his patrons 
through these degrading tomfooleries. 

He took more trouble over this than any of the others; I was 
photographed from the back, in front, and in profile; and if I 
escaped being made to appear abjectly ridiculous, it can only be 
owing to the tragic earnestness which the consciousness of my 
awful situation lent to my expression. 

As he took the last I rolled off the horse, completely prostrated. 
‘I think,’ I gasped faintly, ‘I would rather be shot at once— 
without waiting to be taken in any other positions. I really am 
not equal to any more of this!’ (He was quite capable, I felt, of 
paotographing me in a perambulator, if it once occurred to him !) 

‘Compose yourself,’ he said soothingly, ‘I have obtained all I 
wanted. I shall not detain you much longer. Your life, I may 
remark, was never in any imminent danger, as this revolver is 
unloaded. I have now only to thank you for the readiness with 
which you have afforded me your co-operation, and to assure you 
that early copies of each of the photographs shall be forwarded 
for Miss Waverley’s inspection.’ 


‘Miss Waverley!’ I exclaimed; ‘ stay, how do yow know that 


name ?’ 
‘If I mistake not, it was her photograph that you kindly 


brought for my guidance. I ought to have mentioned, perhaps, 
that I once had the honour of being engaged to her—until you 
(no doubt from the highest motives) invested my little gift of 
song with a flavour of unromantic ridicule. That ridicule I am 
now enabled to repay, with interest calculated up to the present 
date.’ 

‘So you are Iris’s poet!’ I burst out, for, somehow, I had not 
completely identified him till that moment. ‘ You scoundrel, do 
you think I shall allow you to circulate those atrocious caricatures 
with impunity? No, by heavens, my solicitor shall P 

‘I rely upon the document you were kind enough to furnish,’ 
he said quietly. ‘I fear that any legal proceedings you may resort 
to will hardly avert the publicity you seem to fear. Allow me to 
unfasten the door. Good-bye ; mind the step on the first landing. 
Might I beg you to recommend me amongst your friends ?’ 

I went out without another word; he was mad of course, or 
he would not have devised so outrageous a revenge for a fancied 
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injury, but he was cunning enough to be my match. I knew 
too well that if I took any legal measures, he would contrive to 
shift the whole burden of lunacy upon me. I dared not court an 
inquiry for many reasons, and so I was compelled to pass over this 
unparalleled outrage in silence. 

Iris made frequent inquiries after the promised photograph, 
and I had to parry them as well as I could—which was a mistake 
in judgment on my part, for one afternoon, while I was actually 
sitting with her, a packet arrived addressed to Miss Waverley. 

I did not suspect what it might contain until it was too late. 
She recognised that photographs were inside the wrappings, which 
she tore open with a cry of rapture—and then! 

She had a short fainting fit when she saw the Gainsborough 
hat, and as soon as she revived, the extraordinary appearance I 
presented upside down on the mast sent her into violent hysterics. 
By the time she was in a condition to look at the equestrian por- 
traits she had grown cold and hard as marble. ‘Go,’ she said, in- 
dicating the door, ‘I see I have been wasting my affection upon 
a vulgar and heartless buffoon!’ 

I went—for she would listen to no explanations, and indeed I 
doubt whether, even were she to come upon this statement, it 
would serve to restore my tarnished ideal in her estimation. But 
though I have lost her I am naturally anxious (as I said when I 
began) that the public should not be misled into drawing harsh 
conclusions from what, if left unexplained, may doubtless have a 
singular appearance. 

It is true that, up to the present, I have not been able to learn 
that any of those fatal portraits have absolutely been exposed for 
sale, though I direct my trembling steps almost every day to 
Regent Street, and search the windows of the Stereoscopic Com- 
pany with furtive and foreboding eyes, dreading to be confronted 
with presentments of myself—Bedell Gruncher, ‘Vitriol,’ the 
great critic!—lying across a chair in a state of collapse, suck- 
ing my thumb in a Gainsborough hat, or bestriding a ridiculous 
wooden horse with my face towards its tail! 

But they cannot be long in coming out now; and my one hope 
is that these lines may appear in print in time to forestall the 
prejudice and scandal which are otherwise inevitable. At all 
events, now that the world is in possession of the real facts, I am 
entitled to hope that the treatment to which I have been subjected 
will excite the indignation and sympathy it deserves, 
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THERE are still left a few spots in Old England where one can 
fancy one’s self suddenly removed to a bygone century or a thou- 
sand miles from civilisation itself, and one of these is what its 
own poet Carrington calls it, ‘a wild and wondrous region ’— 
Dartmoor. The manners and customs of the aborigines are pecu- 
liar, and their speech is one not usually ‘ understanded’ of ordi- 
nary people. No doubt in time this will give way to the soften- 
ing influences of the lowlands, for the schoolmaster is abroad even 
in these primeval solitudes, and he has scaled the frowning 
escarpment of this elevated granitic plateau. The race of 
‘Gubbins,’ as old Fuller calls them, may die out, or may inter- 
marry with the villagers in the valleys which nestle under its 
sides, but the configuration of Dartmoor will never change. No 
plough will ever go through those ‘ mires’ or peat-filled vales. 
No cultivation will climb up the ‘clatter’ of its tors. The spade 
of the farmer can only touch the fringe of this romantic spot— 
except it be wielded with the convict’s labour, which must be 
employed somewhere and at whatever cost—for there is an old 
saying, attributed to the Demon of Dartmoor, as he was familiarly 
called by the soldiers at the autumn manceuvres of 1873, which 
is, ‘If you scratch my back, I will scratch your face,’ for specula- 
tion has’ been the ruin of many a ‘ beautiful’ gentleman, as an 
old moorsman once said to the writer, who has come to reclaim 
the moor. Each has had his little day; the tin streamers have 
come and gone centuries ago; mines have been started and 
‘knocked’; fortunes have been buried beneath the deep black 
oozing peat-bogs; but in its main features Dartmoor is still the 


same, 
Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower 


To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 
On the bare rock,— Wordsworth. 


Here, then, we have a region where nature is still paramount, and 
the works of man count for very little. Yet these solitudes have 
been invaded from time to time by strange visitants. In former 
days, no doubt, the tinners from the Cassiterides or Tin Islands 
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swarmed up the streamings, which even now go by the name of 
White Works. The French prisoners were located at Prince 
Town during the French war, which they called wne vraie Sibérie; 
and since then the convicts have occupied their quarters in the 
prisons. In the autumn manoeuvres already alluded to, soldiers 
of every arm of the service swarmed up the sides of the moor, 
and peopled the solitudes almost as densely as the Sierra Morena 
in days discoursed of by Don Quixote, when there was a hermit 
behind every rock, and a disconsolate knight beside every streamlet. 

There may be a certain resemblance between one moorland dis- 
trict and another, but, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s dictum that one green 
field is very like another, we must allow that every mountainous 
region has its own peculiar excellence. We have compared Dart- 
moor with North Wales, Mis Tor and Cawsand with Snowdon and 
the parts about Llanberis ; we have returned to it from the country 
round Ambleside or Grasmere, from the Langdale Pikes, Coniston 
‘Old Man,’ from Helvellyn and Skiddaw; we have come straight 
from Bel Alp to Prince Town ; yet, although there is a vast differ- 
ence in their respective altitudes, we must confess that Dartmoor 
has a charm peculiarly its own. It is unique, not only in its mar- 
vellous ozone but its influence on the visitor, and no true lover of 
nature, who has once been on Dartmoor, but wants to go again. 
It is not, like the Lake country, a district of mountains, but is 
rather an elevated granitic plateau, from which the rugged hills, 
called Tors, crested and strewn in every weird and fantastic shape 
with huge boulders, locally called ‘clatter,’ break upwards like 
billows at frequent intervals 

Into a thousand shapes 
Of beauty and of grandeur. 

Numberless streams pour down on every side of the Forest, as it 
is called, as from some huge central sponge, dashing and sparkling 
along their rocky beds, reflecting in their hollow beds the deep 
brown of the moss and peat soil which they gather on their way, 
the secret of whose colouring is known only to a Pike ora Widgery, 
the well-known Devonshire artists. Dartmoor is a region of 
heather, picked out here and there with golden gorse, and the 
charms of its vitalising mountain breezes, the music of the hill 
streams, that of the tinkling of the sheep-bells, and the thou- 
sand varying effects of light and shadow, the result of a peculiar 
climate, can never be effaced from the ‘ mindful tablets of the 
memory.’ Besides the effects of nature, the moor has a number 
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of local and historical associations, which mark the district out as 
one of peculiar interest. 
Devonia’s dreary Alps! and now I feel 
The influence of that impressive calm 
That rests upon them. Nothing that has life 
Is visible ; no solitary flock, 
At wide will ranging through the silent moors, 
Breaks the deep-felt monotony ; and all 
Is motionless, save where the giant shades, 
Flung by the passing cloud, glide slowly o’er 
The grey and gloomy wild. 

The ‘ royal forest ’ of Dartmoor—so called on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle, for there are very few trees left—is called by 
various names. ‘The technical ‘ forest’ is an imaginary loopline, 
containing nearly one hundred thousand acres, and is co-terminous 
with the old parish of Lydford, the largest in England, although 
the whole of Dartmoor contains a much larger acreage. This 
‘auncient moore,’ as Drayton calls it, is called ‘Dartmoor,’ ‘ the 
Dartmoors’ (as ‘ Widdicombe in the Dartmoors ’)—‘ Dartymore’ in 
the native Doric—is named from the two principal streams which 
rise on the moor, the East and West Dart, which, having their 
sources in the north-east and west quarters respectively, flowing, 
the one past Postbridge (with its cyclopean bridge) and the other 
past Two Bridges and Wistman’s Wood, unite their waters at that 
picturesque rendezvous for the angler and the artist, Dartmeet, 
under the heights of Yar Tor. Thence they flow through some 
of the loveliest and grandest scenery in Devon, by the glen of 
Benjay Tor, Holne Chase, and Buckland Woods, towards the ancient 
Totnes and Dartmouth. Dartmoor contains some of the highest 
land, and one spot the highest inhabited house (pace Kirkstone 
Pass, near Ullswater) in England. ‘From its extreme northern 
verge,’ says Mr. Rowe in his ‘ Perambulation of Dartmoor,’ ‘ North 
Devon stretches to the Bristol Channel, the Teign sweeps round 
its eastern extremity within six miles of the Exe (the well-defined 
boundary of East Devon), whilst South Devon, or the South 
Hams, includes the fertile tract stretching from the southern slope 
of the moor to the English Channel, and extending east and west 
from the Teign to the Tamar’ (the English Rhine). Our readers 
must not get mystified with the term ‘North Devon,’ for the 
North has long been proverbial even in other places for the inde- 
finiteness of its whereabouts. 

Ask, where’s the North? At York ’tis on the Tweed; 


In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there 
In Iceland, Zembla—or no soul knows where.— Pope. 
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The mean elevation of Dartmoor is about 1,700 feet; the loftiest 
summit, High Wilhays, close to Yes Tor, which is 2,050 feet, near 
Okehampton, is 2,052 feet above the sea level (682 feet higher 
than Brown Willy, the summit of the Bodmin moors, in Cornwall, 
but no less than nineteen of the Dartmoor tors attain a greater 
height than Brown Willy), Cawsand Beacon over 2,000 feet, Mis 
Tor 1,750, and Hessary Tor, which dominates Prince Town, about 
1,750 feet. It was on this latter spot the huge beacon fire was lit 
on the occasion of the marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
lord of the manor, which was seen from the Land's End to Exmoor, 
On these chief heights beacons have before been set up in times of 
danger, and the men of the neighbouring parishes were bound to 
keep watch and ward at them, and to send on the flame, as flashed 
by some pyrograph, 


Each with warlike tidings fraught, 


so as to rouse the lower country. When the Armada appeared off 
the coast these beacons were ablaze in all directions, and so they 
were during the Civil War. This elevated tableland is by no 
means level, though there are bogs and heaths, or ‘ mires,’ as they 
are called. But it may be characterised as a rolling billowy 
country, which Humboldt describes as characteristic of primitive 
chains, rising into crested ridges and rounded hills, which are 
capped with tors—masses of weather-beaten granite, disposed 
into every fantastic shape, the result of endless disintegration and 
unnumbered ages of exposure. 

The whole of Dartmoor (inclusive of the Forest) may be 
regarded roughly at about 130,000 acres—i.e. the whole granitic 
formation—but in our consideration of the moors we must never 
omit the charming bits which lie on its borders, the smiling 
valleys which run up its rugged sides. These are the true beauties 
of the district, and must never be lost sight of; and the most 
picturesque and interesting portions are those where the hills sink 
into the lower lands—where the river valleys of the Dart, the 
Teign, the Cad, the Plym, the Walkham, and their many tribu- 
taries are clothed with hanging woods and coppices, through which 
spires and ‘ clatters’ of grey rock rise and project at intervals. 
In all this broken country and on its various escarpments bits of 
quiet landscape, with distant views into Cornwall or outlying 
parts of Devon, are perpetually unfolding—a lichen-tinted church 
tower, with its hamlet or ‘church town’ (as it is locally called) 
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clustering around it, and its few rocky pastures (carrying turf and 
pasture rights of ‘venville’ or ‘agistment’ from the Stannaries court 
of the lord of the manor) stealing upwards toward the encircling 
woods or moorland—or some solitary homestead, barricaded like 
a fortress and approached by a labyrinth of ‘ new takes,’ shadowed 
by huge old ash-trees and sycamores, and taking us back, with its 
gaping granite porch and mullioned windows, to the days of the 
Armada at the very latest. The moor itself is unchanged and 
changeless. So little, indeed, have even the borders been disturbed 
by the hand of man, we may easily picture the whole scene as 
it existed in the old primitive days—a grand moorland stronghold 
surrounded by its outworks, but containing, as Carrington says, 
Scenes as fair as England holds 
Within her world cf beauty.—Lanks of the Tamar. 


Carrington, whose prolific pen has touched in every scene in its 
locality, appropriately describes Dartmoor as the ‘source of half 
the beauty of Devon’s austral meads,’ and while he mourns over 
its native barrenness, justly celebrates its importance to the 
whole surrounding district in the bountiful economy of Him who 
‘sendeth His springs into the rivers which run among the hills.’ 


For other fields 
Thy bounty flows eternal. From thy sides 
Devonia’s rivers flow: a thousand brooks 
Roll o’er thy rugged slopes: ’tis but to cheer 
Yon austral meads unrivall’d, fair as aught 
That bards have sung, or fancy has conceived 
’*Mid all her rich imaginings. 

It may seem strange that such a wild region as Dartmoor, so 
difficult of access and with such marked features, should have a 
history, yet it has. From the very earliest period that part 
which is technically called the ‘ Forest’ appears to have been in 
the power of the Crown. It is the opinion of Mr. Kemble, the 
learned editor of the Anglo-Saxon charters, that the king suc- 
ceeded the heathen priests who at one time, as representatives of 
Druidism, dominated the groves and rugged tors of the moor, as 
the rightful possessor of all their waste lands. 

But the broken hilly country of Devonshire and Somersetshire, 
the long stretch of moors with their frowning granitic bastions, 
and the great woods and coppices which covered so much of them, 
were no doubt among the causes which enabled the British kings 
of Damnonia—the West Wales of England—to maintain their 
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independence for so long a time in spite of the sovereigns of 
Wessex. But the limits of the British kingdom became in time 
much narrower, and the English settlements were pushed farther 
and farther towards the Tamar and the Land’s End, which whole 
peninsula would have been much sooner Anglicised if it had not 
been for the natural bulwark of Dartmoor. There is evidence to 
prove that Britons continued to inhabit the highland long after 
the English settlements had crept round its richer lowlands. 
Many of the tors (as we shall see presently) retained their old 
British names, and, more significant still, are to be found ‘ Walla- 
brooks,’ * Wallafords,’ and ‘ Walladowns,’ scattered over the entire 
region. Nor is there a quarter (and the moor is divided into four) 
without them. These names must have been given by English 
settlers to those streams, hills, and roads which had been retained 
and frequented by the ‘ Wealhas ’—the * Welshmen ’—those who 
were not English, but whose territory was being invaded. Near 
most of the Dartmoor Wallabrooks there are to be found founda- 
tions of hut circles, or ‘pounds,’ which point to long continuous 
settlements. And the stream works and old tin mines, before © 
alluded to, lead us back toa more distant day, when Dartmoor 
was something more than a stronghold. 

During these struggles between the English and retreating 
British Dartmoor seems to have been little regarded, but after 
the Conquest it became an important hunting ground; and when, 
in 1203, King John disafforested all the rest of Devon and Corn- 
wall, his right to retain the ‘forests’ of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
was undisputed. Ever since the Conquest Dartmoor appears to 
have formed a portion of the grants from the Crown to the earldom 
of Cornwall, in which the city and castle of Exeter are also in- 
cluded. There was, according to Manwood, an ancient belief—not, 
however, he tells us, ‘ of any good ground or authority —that the 
king alone could rightfully possess, as he could alone create, a 
forest. For this reason, perhaps, it is occasionally referred to as 
the ‘ Chace of Dartmoor,’ and more than once as ‘ Lydford Chace,’ 
from the castle of Lydford, where the forest courts were held. 
But at such times as the earldom of Cornwall has been in abey- 
ance the duchy revenues, including those derivable from the 
stannaries and fines of the moor, have reverted to the Crown ; and 
this has been the case sufficiently often for it to retain its title of 
‘Royal Forest.’ It must not be forgotten that the Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon Earls of Cornwall succeeded to the rights of the old 
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British princes—a fact which will account for some of their most 
important privileges. The present lord of the manor is H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, and he is represented 
by a resident official at Tor Royal, called the ‘ Bailiff of Dartmoor.’ 
Two courts are held yearly—the Duchy court at Prince Town, 
which is attended by the steward of the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
the old Stannaries court at Lydford. At each of these there is a 
“ drift’ of all the ponies and horses in the Forest. 

But although this interesting Forest was called the ‘ Royal 
Chace,’ for there was plenty of space for the ‘high deer’ to 
wander free, and excellent lying for them by the river-sides among 
beds of tall rushes and bog myrtle, yet now no such animal the 
meadows crops. In spite of many hunting parties—witness the 
annual Dartmoor hunt week, witness too those enthusiastic 
zatherings of ‘beautiful’ ladies and gentlemen, on every kind of 
animal, from the thoroughbred hunter to the little hirsute Dart- 
moor pony, of which the grand old patriarch of the moor (as he 
was called), old John Coaker ‘ to’ Bellevor, was the central figure— 
our sporting readers must go further north to the border-land of 
North Devon and Somerset. The centre of gravity of the stag- 
hunting country has been removed from Dartmoor to Exmoor, from 


Prince Town to Porlock. Yet grants from the lord of the forest to 
‘take a stag’ within its bounds were frequent, and although the 
deer were everywhere protected, there must have been many 
occasions in the neighbouring manors and religious houses for 
calling to mind the old monastic rhyme: 


Non est inquirendum unde venit venison 
Nam si forte furtum sit, sola fides suflicit. 

The red deer seems to have disappeared from Dartmoor towards 
the middle of the last century. A hundred years before they 
abounded, and the Vicar of Widdecombe, in 1638, while enlarging 
in rhyme on the delights of his parish, goes on to note 


How well that place is stored with deer that brouze, 
Both male and female, on the tender boughs. 


Names like Hart Hill, Hart’s Well, Hartercombe indicate their 
ancient haunts; the Cistercian house of Buckfastleigh, lying 
under Dartmoor, was named from the store of bucks which there 
found a fastness by the river Dart. There is no doubt that their 
numbers were considerable, and the spoils which adorn many an 
old hall in the borders of the moor prove that in size and stateli- 
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ness the red deer of the forest were not unworthy to compare with 
those of the far-off Highlands. In the charter above quoted 
other wild animals are mentioned as existing on and about the 
‘Dartemores’ in the days of King John. The roe and the wild 
cat, like the wolf, have entirely disappeared from the scene. The 
fox remains, that succeeded as of right to the dignity once held 
here by the red deer as beasts of chase. The ‘ aboriginal’ clans- 
men of Dartmoor may be divided between the three families of 
Coaker, Cleave, and French, and amongst the last named we may 
mention another old moorsman, quite a character in his way, 
Tom French, who lived ‘to’ Huckaby, near Dartmeet. He wasa 
great destroyer of foxes, pursuing them with a handful of rough 
hounds and a few ferrets, irregular though it might be. Mr. 
Davies thus describes him as ‘the moorsman’ in his poem, ‘ Dart- 
moor Days’ (stanza xxx.) :—! 

Tom’s glint of eye was such, I ween, 

As in a fox alone is seen; 

Astute and clear, it seemed to claim 

The vigour of a double brain : 


The instinct of the brute combined 
With reason of the human mind. (P. 41.) 


‘A vox,’ said Tom, ‘is a nasty varmint, and aufght to be killed 
on the Sabbath, as on the weekday.’ He was an inbred sports- 
man, ‘ knowing every bog and tor from Bellevor to Dewerstone, 
and every holt and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter 
between Heytor and Tolchmoor Gate.’ He was at home at Dart- 
moor and nowhere else, and said he would rather live in the 
hollow rocks of Blackytor than in the finest house in Plymouth. 

It may seem strange at first sight that there can be any con- 
nection between the wilds of Dartmoor and the luxuries of 
Nineveh or the civilisation of Tyre. But there is. We have 
already mentioned the tin streamings or ‘white works’ of the 
‘old men,’ as they are still called, on the moor—the ‘ goyles’ or 
deep trenches being everywhere visible—and there can be no 
question that a great deal of tin raised on Dartmoor found its 
way to Pheenicia and other Eastern parts. More tin was formerly 
found on Dartmoor than in Cornwall, but the whole tin-producing 
district from Dartmoor right away through Cornwall to Bolerium 
(i.e. the Land’s End), and inclusive of the Scilly Isles, may be 
regarded as the primitive Cassiterides or Tin Islands. ‘ Although 


1 Dartmoor Days, or Scenes in the Forest, a poem, by Rev, E. W. Davies, M.A. 
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the merchants of Tyre,’ says Mr. King,' ‘ during the most ancient 
periods of their commerce may have obtained tin from the mines 
of Malacca, through their intercourse with India, it is certain at 
a later time the principal sources whence they procured it were 
those remote Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, which for so many ages 
were “hid from those who sailed the main.”’ Thus the tin 
riirrors which Pliny tells us were made at Brundusium, and were 
in general use,‘ until even the maid-servants began to use silver 
ones,’ and the tin linings of brazen vessels, ‘ which rendered more 
agreeable the taste of whatever was placed in them,’ were of 
British origin. The bronze statues, vases, and daggers which 
have been found among the Nineveh ruins, at Thebes, and in 
many other parts of Egypt may have been partly formed from the 
tin of Dartmoor; and the swords of the legionaries who landed 
with Cesar on the Kentish coast, or with Vespasian in the West, 
were in all probability alloyed with the tin of those very heaths and 
moors which they helped to conquer. Although iron was more 
frequent among the tribes of Northern Europe, British tin was 
occasionally used in forming their swords and sacrificial knives. 
There was an extensive commercial intercourse between the races 
of the North and the old Cornish, many traces of which are pre- 
served in the Sagas. In ‘ Kormak’s Saga,’ the smith of a certain 
district is called ‘Tintein,’ ‘the tin-beater.’ That Phoenicians 
swarmed to the coast and harbours of Cornwall and Devon is 
unquestioned. The quantities of tin found in Falmouth harbour 
is a proof, according to Sir Henry James, that this was the great 
collecting place of Cornish tin, and that the ‘Iktis’ of Diodorus 
Siculus was St. Michael’s Mount, in Mount’s Bay, though some 
think it may have been the Isle of Wight. Very likely Totnes 
and Exeter may have owed their existence to the tin trade; the 
one on the Dart and the other on the Exe may have been con- 
venient places for the output of the Dartmoor tin. From these 
emporia the Phcenicians would export these precious commodities, 
and not unlikely take with them some of the customs of their 
British clients. It has, indeed, been whispered that when Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, brought forth to Sisera, on that memorable 
day, ‘ butter in a lordly dish,’ it was that delicious commodity which 
is called east of the Tamar Devonshire clotted cream, but which 
the tourist, when he has crossed that river, will do well to re- 


' Forest of Dartmoor and its Borders, pp. 72,73, by J. E. King, 
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member is considered the right thing to call ‘Cornish cream.’ 
Whatever truth there may be in the story, Dartmoor has from the 
earliest times been a tin-producing region. 

The population of Dartmoor must have been much larger in 
those old primitive days than now, when it is barely three thousand, 
including Lydford Church Town, and the convicts with the 
Government staff at Prince Town. How else are we to account for 
those remains of villages, hut circles, and other monumental relics 
which abound on the moor ? No doubt the old tors and the circum- 
jacent stones naturally lent themselves to such adaptation. The 
whole face of the moor, indeed, is strewn with monumental relics 
of every character, from the old Cromlech or Spinsters’ Rock (which, 
however, is only to be found at Drewsteington or Chagford) to 
the granite crosses which mark the via sacra from the Cistercians 
of Buckfast to the Benedictines at Tavistock, or to their confréres 
at Buckland Monachorum, who also wore the white habit. There 
are stone avenues or parallelithon of considerable extent and 
in great numbers, holed stone, hut circles, sometimes inclosed with 
walls, sacred circles, rock idols, rock basins and rock pillars, 
logan stones, tolmens, kistavens or kistvaens, ‘stone chests,’ 
small burial structures, sometimes standing alone, sometimes 
within a ring of stones, barrows and cairns, pounds or circum- 
vallation trackways, and cyclopean bridges, such as the one at 
Postbridge. These are some of the interesting relics which 
Mr. Rowe’s fertile pen has discussed, and which the antiquarian 
may now contemplate at his leisure with great advantage. At 
one time they attracted little notice. Risdon and Westcote, the old 
Devon historians, do not even allude to them. Many of them have 
been even carted away within the memory of man for the making 
of homesteads and the metalling even of roads; and but for the 
transactions of the Plymouth Institute, which began its labours 
in 1830, and the exertions of the late Col. Hamilton Smith, Mr. 
Rowe, Vicar of Crediton, Mr. Ormerod, of Glasgow, Mr. Spence 
Bate, of Plymouth, and others, a terrible havoc would have been 
made on these memorials. It was mainly owing to his timely 
interference and his perfervid protest to the Duchy authorities, 
that that most striking Tor near Merivale Bridge—Vixen Tor— 
so sphinx-like in its appearance, 

Where solitude and silence reign, 
Sole tenants of the dreary plain, 


was only just saved by a friend of the writer’s, the Rey. FE. 
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Spencer, Head Master of Tavistock Grammar School. Yet, 
strange to say, there is no tradition or folk-lore about them, and 
the genuine moorsman cares nothing about them—at least, with 
one honourable exception, Jonas Coaker, the Dartmoor poet, who 
has studied nature in all its moods, and these wondrous rocks with 
the eagle eye, if not the poetic talent, of the bard of the Lake 
district. When a moorsman sees an artist sketching—‘ limning,’ as 
he terms it—or an antiquarian peering about these rocky treasures, 
he is lost in amazement. There is a local saying that they were 
raised when ‘there were flying serpents on the hills and wolves 
in the valleys’; and one of them, a trackway, which passes right 
across the moor, is known to the old moorsmen as the boundary 
line which divides the Forest into the ‘north’ and ‘south’ 
quarters. The great circles, such as that called ‘Grey Wethers,’ 
under Sittaford Tor, or the Longstones on Gidleigh Common, are 
so impressive at all times and rise with such a strange ‘ eerie’ 
_ mystery, especially in the twilight, that we should not have been 
surprised if some heathen legends had gathered round them. 
But the absence of all such is very remarkable. The hill of Bat- 
worthy, again, above Chagford, and that between Merivale and 
Rundlestone, are covered with the huts, enclosure lines, and stone 
rows of a very large settlement, but none of the neighbours can 
tell you anything about them. All this seems to point to very 
great antiquity, and the discoveries connected with the cairns and 
tumuli of Dartmoor all point in the same direction. 

Our readers will not be surprised to hear that Druidism found 
a convenient home among these ‘megalithic’ remains, and its 
cult became focussed in these tors and groves. This religion was 
probably brought over to this country about 3B.c. 600, by the 
Gomerians or Kimmerians, the merchants of Tyre whom the 
prophet Ezekiel speaks of as bringing from Tarshish and the ‘isles 
of the sea’ the tin and lead from the mines already alluded to. 
The grove-of gnarled and stunted oaks ‘in stony places,’ Wist- 
man’s Wood, or wood of the wise men, for that is one of the 
derivations given to this singular word, 7.e. the Druid priests and 
teachers, who devoted themselves to astrological science and the 
education of youth. The very nomenclature of the tors bewrayeth 
itself as connected with this Oriental mythology. ‘ Bairdown’ 
(though locally spelt ‘ Baredown ’) is ‘ Bard-down-man’ (maen = 
‘stone ’), the hill of the Bards who kept the historical records of the 
country, and composed the national songs; the Bards and Druids, 
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together with the Vaids (who were physicians and divines, and 
studied natural philosophy and nature-power in all its forms), 
making up the triple orders of this Eastern sect of the disciples of 
Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta. Hessary Tor points to Hesus, the 
god of battles; the two Mis Tors to Misor, the moon, and on Great 
Mis Tor there is a well-defined rock basin (Mis Tor Pan) where 
probably the sacrifices took place, and both from this point and 
the top of Hessary Tor a perfect panorama of the moorland can be 
obtained ; Bel Tor and Bellevor to Belus, the sun, or Bel (Baal), 
the god of the Babylonians; Ham Tor to Ham or Ammon, another 
of the British deities ; and Crockern Tor, the seat of the ancient 
judicature—all in close proximity. All these monumental relics 
before alluded to, strewn over the district in such prodigal con- 
fusion, prove beyond doubt how widespread this Druidical super- 
stition was, especially the logan stone, when 


Rocks by infernal spells and magic power 
Shook from their base and trembled high in air, 


Mason has some fine lines on the rocking or ‘logging’ of these 
stones, as they were employed by these sages as a kind of moral 


touchstone : 
Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 
Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock ; firm as it seems, 
Such is its strange and virtuous property, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose heart is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Tho’ e’en a giant’s prowess nerved his arm, 
It stands as fixed as Snowdon, 


It may be remembered that some years agoa young lieutenant 
in the navy in a drunken frolic threw down one of these logan 
stones on the coast of Cornwall, near the Land’s End, but was 
made by the Admiralty to replace it. This was a work of time: 
it was effected at last, but though replaced the stone never 
‘logged’ properly afterwards. 

The number of Teutonic names on the moor, certainly pre- 
ponderating over those of Celtic origin, deserves attention—names 
like Fox Tor, Sheep’s Tor, Hound Tor, Lynx Tor, Hare Tor (names 
taken from various animals), Dunnagoat Tor, Hey Tor (the ‘high’ 
tor, giving name to the English ‘hundred,’ and probably the place 
at which the Hundred court was at first held), the most con- 
spicuous tor on Dartmoor (S.E. quarter), Mis Tor (not spelt * Mist’ 
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Tor), Blackabrook, Cherrybrook, Redbrook, Wailabrock, Grims- 
grave, and Grimspound, all seem to indicate that, if the Britons 
long retained possession of Dartmoor, English colonists followed 
them up closely, and may have occupied portions of the district 
whilst the ‘ Wealhas’ were still holding many of their settlements 
and workings. To these latter is perhaps due the retention of 
the Celtic names, including the word ‘tor ’ itself, if that is to be 
regarded as rather Celtic than Teutonic. This word ‘tor’ occurs 
both in Somersetshire (Glastonbury Tor) and Derbyshire, and is 
apparently cognate with the Hebrew tsoor (=a rock) and the 
Phenician tor (= Tyre). 

Within the ‘ Forest,’ Risdon (the old Devon chronicler, who 
characterises the ‘ ayre’ of Dartmoor, if severe at times, ‘as very 
sweete, wholesome, and temperate’) describes three ‘wonders’: 
the first is Childe the hunter’s tomb, a large cross of granite, now 
overthrown and ruined, raised, as the tradition went, by the monks 
of Tavistock on the spot where acertain Childe, lord of extensive 
domains at Plymstock, had perished in ‘the snow, having first 
killed his horse and got within its body for warmth. With its 
blood he wrote on a stone close by: 


The fyrste that fyndes and brings me to my grave 
The lands of Plymstoke they shall have, 


and the monks of the Benedictine Abbey at Tavistock were the 
fortunate finders. Childe’s tomb lies under Fox Tor, in one of 
the dreariest of Dartmoor morasses. The story is probably a 
version of some old Saxon legend, for Plymstock belonged to the 
Abbot of Tavistock (who also had a shooting-box at Endsleigh, 
where the Duke of Bedford has now his ‘ Cottage’) at the time of 
the Doomsday survey. 

The second is Wistman’s Wood, already referred to, whose 
moss-hung ‘eldritch’ looking oaks, overhanging the stream of 
the East Dart, between Crockern Tor and Bairdown, belong fitly, 
as their name imports, to the white-bearded Odin. Here, 
according to a local saying, may be seen ‘500 oaks 500 feet 
high,’ a wonder which is explained to mean that each oak is only 
one foot in height. Though this is exaggerated, these gnarled 
trees can be measured by the hand of an ordinary sized man. 
The trees rise from innumerable ruins of granite blocks—re- 
sembling, as Mrs. Bray says, the ‘stony places’ of Scripture. No 

can ascertain their age, although, if any oaks in Britain can 
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boast that they ‘their limbs a thousand years have worn,’ these 
can lay claim to the honour. How they got rooted in this ‘ whist 
old place’ it is impossible to tell—a dangerous place, where rocky 
clefts, swarming with adders, are so concealed by a mossy under- 
growth, with mosses, lichens, and magnificent foxgloves, that a 
person who would rashly enter would soon come to grief. But 
if it is dangerous by day, what shall we say of the night, when 
the whish hounds, breathing flame, hunt over Dartmoor, followed 
by a‘ swart ’ master, with a long pole at his back ?—some lingering 
relic, it may be, of Saxon heathendom. ‘ Whistness’ is a common 
Devonshire word for all supernatural beings and dealings. The 
wood, part of which was lately burnt, is haunted by the ‘ derricks’ 
or dwarfs—evil beings who seem of darker nature than the ‘ pixies.’ 
In the loneliest recesses of these hills the cry of the ‘ whished’ 
hounds is heard, whilst neither dogs nor huntsmen are anywhere 
visible. At other times (generally on Sundays, it is) they show 
themselves jet black and breathing flames. ‘ Wisc’ or ‘ Wish,’ 
according to Kemble, was a name of Woden, the lord of the ‘wish, 
who is probably represented by the master of these dogs of dark- 
ness. But the origin of the name is lost in obscurity. 

The third ‘ wonder’ is Crockern Tor, to which the Stannary par- 
liaments were removed after the accession of Edward I. ‘Chrechen’ 
or ‘ Chrocken’ both in Cornish and Armorican signifies a little hill,’ 
a name appropriately given to this third wonder of Risdon. Its 
summit, like the neighbouring tors, is covered with broken masses 
and blocks of granite, and among them the hardy mountain council 
sat to regulate the affairs of the stannaries. Rude steps have 
been formed in the rock, so as to enable the Lord Warden to 
ascend more easily to his judicial seat, which, rising above the 
assembled stannators, who assembled from all parts, is open on all 
sides, as Westcote says, ‘to the sun and the storm.’ Polwhele 
remarks, ‘I have scarce a doubt that the stannary parliaments at 
this place were a continuation, even to our own times, of the old 
British courts before Julius Cesar,’ and ‘these primitive courts,’ 
according to Sir R. C. Hoare, ‘were usually held on artificial 
mounds or natural ones adapted for the purpose.’ Thus we have 
the Tinwald Hill in the Isle of Man, the ‘moot’ hills of Scotland, 
and the Irish ‘ parle’ or ‘ parling’ hills. 

Besides the ‘ stannary ’ rights attached to the ‘ Forest,’ which 
was granted by Henry III. to his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
in 1238, there was also added the ‘ Castle of Dartmoor,’ or of the 
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‘Castle of Lydford,’ situate in Lydford Church Town. The castie 
now consists of a single square tower, which, rising on a mound 
above the old and weather-beaten church of St. Petrock (the 
parish church of the ‘ Forest’), overlooks a wide extent of ‘ woodland 
and of waste.’ If Lydford was once one of the principal towns in 
Devon and used to send two burgesses to Parliament, it was the 
seat of a royal mint, probably, worked in the reign of Ethelred IL., 
and silver pennies may be seen occasionally at the neighbouring 
town of Tavistock. The castle can never have been more than a 
hunting-box for the princes and other ‘ great worthie parsonages,’ 
who, as Manwood tells us, were capable of holding a ‘forest’ or 
chasing the deer within it. But it had an evil reputation, and 
the present structure is the old dungeon or prison in which the 
prisoners of the Stannary court were lodged (by charter, Edward I.), 
and it is described in an Act of Parliament, 1512, as ‘ one of the 
most heinous, contagious, and detestable places in the realm.’ 
Yet there are those still living who can remember when it was 
both roofed and floored, for few buildings have suffered more than 
this at the hands of the depredator. It has been described by 
William Browne, the poet of Tavistock, ‘a very witty gentleman,’ 
pleasantly disposed, as spoken of by Westcote, and a poet of no 
mean reputation, in a poem of nineteen stanzas. 
They have a castle on a hill; 
I took it for an old windmill, 
The vanes blown off by weather; 
To lie therein one night, ’tis guessed 
*T were better to be ston’d or press’d 
Or hang’d, ere you Come hither. 
Two men less room within this cave 
Than five mice in a lantern have ; 
The keepers too are sly ones: 
If any could devise by art 
To get it up into a cart, 
*T were fit to carry lions. 
When I beheld it, Lord, thought I, 
What justice and what clemency 
Hath Lidford’s castle’s high hail? 
I know none gladly there would stay, 


But rather hang out of the way 
Than tarry for a trial. 


The present town is said to be haunted by the ghost of Judge 
Jeffreys, of legal notoriety, in the shape of a black pig. The pro- 
ceedings in this court are said to have been so arbitrary that 
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‘Hang first and try afterwards’ was the fundamental maxim of 
‘ Lydford law,’ an expression equivalent to‘ Lynch law’ in America. 


Browne says :— 
I've ofttimes heard of Lydford law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after: 
At first I wonder’d at it much, 
But since I’ve found the matter such 
That it deserves no laughter. 


The earliest known reference to ‘ Lydford law’ is contained in a 
poem contemporary with the deposition of Richard II., and was 
probably from the pen of a monk at Bristol. ‘Now by the lawe 
of Lydfford’ (which, by the way, gives us the true orthography for 
the name of the place—Lydford, not Lidford), exclaims the poet, 
discoursing on the dress of the young lads, 


Thilke lewde ladde ougte evyll to thryve 
That hangeth on his hippis more than he wynneth. 


This saying then was well known, and may be as old as the 
days of the Confessor, when Lydford was a populous place, and 
contributed to the ‘fyrd’ or gathering for war in the same propor- 
tion as Totnes or Barnstaple. It must have been a stronghold 
surrounded by mounds and raised earthworks, and it was the 
strategic key for the West country into Cornwall. Very likely 
the tinners, who were a very fierce 1ace, may have assisted 
the burgesses in their resistance to the Conqueror’s ‘ host’ when, 
after the taking of Exeter in 1068, he passed westwards into 
Cornwall. That such a struggle took place and was a severe one 
may be inferred from the records of the borough in the Doomsday 
survey. It is there said that forty houses were ‘ wasted’ ¢ post 
quam Wilhelmus Rex habuit Angliam.’ 

The celebrated Cranmere Pool, which is in the vernacular, like 
Wistman’s Wood, a very ‘ spreety ’ place, can best be approached 
from Lydford. It is the highest and most dreary part of the moor, 
and is the centre of the principal ‘ turf-ties’ or turf trenches in 
the district. It is the centre of a huge morass, and is supposed 
to be the source of all the rivers on the moor; but in the summer 
when the present writer visited it it was nearly dry, and he could 
detect only the beginning of one river, the Okement, which flows 
through Okehampton. Its name, however, marks it as a haunt 
of herons (still called ‘cranes’ in Devonshire), and suggests that 
at one time it must have been a mere of considerable extent. As 
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in the case of so many other lakes on high ground, it has been 
regarded as a place of doomed spirits, who may be heard moaning 
and wailing in the morasses about it. Certainly, it is much haunted 
by peewits or ‘hornywinks,’ as they are called here, whose cry 
is at least ghostly. Another story makes it the prison of a spirit 
called Bengie, who is condemned to remain in the mere till he 
has emptied it with an oat-sieve. This is one of those legends of 
endless labours (like that belonging to Dozmare Pool, in Cornwall) 
which are common to Dartmoor and its borders, which is a veritable 
Devonshire Brocken. There is another story, which belongs to the 
rough moorside under Okehampton Castle, due north. This is 
nightly visited by a certain Lady Howard, who arrives in her coach 
of bones from Tavistock, and is attended by a hound which carries 
back a single blade of grass. She must ‘dree her weird’ until the 
hill is quite bare. 

We must not omit to say a word about the pixies, or, as they 
are still called on the moor, the ‘ piskies,’ who greatly resemble the 
brown elves and trollas of the North. 

Little pixy, fair and slim, 
Without a rag to cover him. 
They are true mischievous elves, delighting to lead travellers 
astray, punishing sluttish housewives, carrying off children to 
their own country, the ‘ gates’ of which are supposed to be in the 
morasses, or among the ‘clatter’ of rock on the hill-side, riding 
horses by night or plaiting their manes into inextricable knots, 
stealing cider from vats, or yelling with a low ‘eldrich’ scream. 
They dance on the turf by the streams, and, although generally 
dressed in green, roll along the heath in the dusk like a bundle 
of shapeless rags. Sheep’s Tor is said to be the favourite haunt 
of these Devonshire fairies, and in their Pixies’ House—a hollow 
in the granite rocks, where one of the royalist Elfords is reported 
to have lain for many weeks—they may be heard ‘ pounding’ their 
apples for cider and ringing bells, an amusement in which they 
take great delight. The peasantry who venture to visit it still 
drop a pin as an offering to the pixy, and to this day it is con- 
sidered a ‘ critical’ (this is the local word) place for children to 
enter after sunset. The pixies are described as a race ‘invisibly 
small,’ yet capable of much mischief. A local clergyman who had 
been preaching about the Pharisees fell into conversation with 
one of his moorland audience the following week, and the subject 
came round to his Sunday sermon. ‘ Weel, yer honour, just as ’ee 
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zay in the sarmint, us always did think that they were mis- 
chievouslike inclined. Them’s cruel whist little things, us knoweth, 
but not really wapsish’—he meant ‘ waspish,’ and imagined the 
discourse had been all about the pixies, not Pharisees. 

Such a wild region has naturally lent itself to legends concern- 
ing the evil spirit. Not only is there the Devil’s Tor (as in the 
Devil’s Leap in Cornwall), but the Dewerstone—a large mass of 
shaggy rock overhanging the Shaugh Valley—is haunted by a 
mysterious demon, whose traces, the prints of a human foot and 
cloven hoof, have been discovered in the deep snow, winding to 
the highest point. ‘What do you know of your ghostly enemy ?’ 
asked a teacher once in a Devonshire school, the unexpected reply 
being, ‘If you please, ma’am, he lives to Widdicombe.’ This story 
is the survival of the memory of that remarkable ‘ thunderstorm’ 
which took place in October 1638, when a ball of fire struck the 
fine old perpendicular church tower during service time, and, 
dashing through the window, killed many of the congregation, 
though ‘worthy Master Lyde,’ the vicar, escaped. The devil 
himself had been seen that day on the moor, seated on a black 
horse, and had been recognised by his cloven foot, which his horse- 
man’s boot could not conceal. His was the work of destruction, 
which has been fully described by Prince and other writers on 
Devon. Dr. Hall, then Bishop of Exeter, refers to the power of 


the evil one: 
The prince that ruffles in that airy region. 


Here he has taken the place of Thunor and Woden; and his 
brethren, the Nicors, or water-spirits, still linger in the Dart. 
Once a year it is supposed that this river demands a human victim, 
and thus the local rhyme runs: 


River of Dart, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claim’st a heart. 


The water of the river turns blue before a coming death, and the 
‘cry,’ as that louder sound is called which rises from all mountain 
streams towards nightfall, is held to be of ill omen when heard at 
any distance ; but many a poor belated or pixy-led traveller has 
been glad to hear this, when being nearly ‘stugged’ on the 
moor. 

There are a few more ‘circumstances’ about Dartmoor we 
should, have liked to have mentioned: the Gubbins, ‘those 
Scythians within Devon,’ the Venville or Fenfield rights, agistment, 
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the Duchy courts, the Dartmoor Hunt week, and other remi- 
niscences of the dear old ‘ Dartmoor Days,’ but space forbids. 

A railway now runs up to Prince Town, utilising the old tram- 
way; what its result has been the writer does not know; but 
‘men may come and men may go,’ yet they can in no way interfere 
with its ancient character or its thrilling traditions. May they 
long remain and be handed down unaltered, and, in the words of 
a Devonshire ‘ maker’: 


Let Fashion exult in her giddy career, 

And headlong her course o’er the universe steer. 
There’s a land in the West never bowed to her throne, 
Where nature for ages has triumph’d alone, 

And Dian oft revels in wild ecstasy 

O’er gray granite tors or soft mossy lea. 


Far removed be the day ere Fashion deface 

The features and charms of this primitive place! 
The freehold of Nature, though rugged it be, 
Long, long may it flourish, unsullied and free ! 
May the fox love to kennel, the buzzard to soar, 
The tenants of Nature, on rugged Dartmoor, 


oor 
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Iris rather a difficult task to make the choice of some repre- 
sentative coffee houses when confronted by the long list of names 
which ranges from the Little-man’s Coffee House from which 
poor writer Macky was only too glad ‘to get off with a clear skin,’ 
up to the splendid room attached to the Atheneum Ciub where 
Theodore Hook held undisputed sway. Sharpers and princes, 
dandies and bohemians, writers and bankers, stock-jobbers and 
painters, one and all—each class—were possessed of a coffee house 
sacred to its particular circle; and it would be hardly too much 
to say that the England of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries may be found embodied in its coffee houses. 

‘ They have in Turkey a drink called Coffee, made of a Berry of 
the same name ’—wrote Bacon in his ‘ Sylva Sy!varum ’—‘as black 
as Soot, of a Strong Scent, but not Aromatical ; which they take 
beaten into Powder in Water, as Hot as they can Drink it. And 
they take it, and sit at it in their Coffee Houses which are like our 
Taverns. The Drink comforteth the Brain, and Heart, and helpeth 
Digestion.” A certain Jew, named Jacobs, seems to have read his 
Bacon to his own exceeding advantage, for a bright idea struck 
him: Why not comfort the brains and hearts of the English 
people? They seemed jaded enough in all conscience in that 
‘diligent town of Oxford’ where he lived, and though it was 
doubtful whether such an innovation would prove a permanent 
success, it was at all events sure to take for a time amongst the 
fashionables of the day. Hence the first English coffee house, in 
the year of grace 1650. 

Competition was never very keen in those blissful days, and 
it took two more years to produce a similar estabiishment in 
London. It was set up in Cornhill by a Greek named Pasquet, 
who used a cast of his own head as the sign. His handbilis set 
forth the virtue of coffee, and advertised it as curing ‘ sore eyes, 
head-ache, rheums and coughs, dropsy, gout, scurvy, &c.’ There 
was naturally a great rush on the new house, and strict rules 
were drawn up as to the behaviour of its patrons, with a view 
of deterring the wilder spirits from annoying their more sober 
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neighbours. The rules were printed in rhymed couplets, and began 


as follows: 
Enter, sirs, freely! But first, if you please, 
Peruse our civil orders, which are these. 


Never did institution prove more popular. Hear Macky on 
the subject—for in his ‘ Journey through England’ which was 
written some seventy years later, and in which he poses as the 
beau idéal of an ‘intelligent foreigner,’ he comments upon its 
enormous growth—‘ I must also observe... that... Coffee Houses 
are innumerable; and what is almost incredible, you can hardly 
enter into a Coffee House in an Evening, but you find Company, 
although there be above Light Thousand of them, by a modest 
Computation in London alone.’ Over eight thousand of them seems 
a wonderful number, but that there were by no means too many of 
them can be gathered from the literature of the day, when we learn 
that, not only the beaw monde, but every well-to-do tradesman, 
frequented a coffee house of some kind or another. In a weekly 
paper known as the ‘Dutch Prophet,’ and which was published 
(I think) in 1703, a writer gives an outline of each day in the 
week, as employed by different persons, and speaks of some shop- 
keepers round St. Paul’s whose daily lives may be taken as typical 
of those of their class. They rise before six, and are kneeling 
upon the Cathedral flags by a little after; from seven till eight 
they drink sack and gentian ; the early part of the morning is 
spent in ‘telling fifty lies behind their counters ;’ and later in 
the day business gives way to a chat with tea and tobacco at 
Child’s Coffee House. Indeed, during the reign of the English 
coffee houses so general became the custom of visiting them for 
a mid-day chat, that business was almost at a standstill for some 
two or three hours, very much in the fashion in which they still 
manage matters in many of the continental towns, and more 
especially in Antwerp. 

Will’s Coffee House has been emphatically named the father of 
all present clubs. It was on the north-west corner of Russell 
Street and Bow Street; and, thanks to the patient and accurate 
research which Mr. Laurence Hutton has bestowed upon such 
matters, we are enabled to recognise the old house, 21 Russell 
Street, as one of the original buildings. For many years it con- 
tinued to be the favourite resort of writers, wits, and men about 
town, and the proprietor, William Unwin, must almost have wor- 
shipped Dryden, to whose constant attendance its popularity was 
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mainly due. The poet-laureate was a Londoner to the backbone; 
and though he would sometimes talk rather grandly about his 
summer and winter seats, a closer acquaintance with the great 
man would merely resolve it into a whimsical reference to his 
armchair, which in winter had its settled place by the fireside and 
in summer stood upon the balcony. Probably the poet agreed 
with Dr. Johnson, who described the great chair at a club as ‘ the 
throne of human felicity ;’ but though Dryden spent a great part 
of his time at his favourite Will’s, he does not seem to have done 
much to support his sovereignty. He was rather a silent man 
which was the more remarkable as his thoughts flowed rapidly 
enough upon paper; and though the young beaux of the day 
thought it a great honour to be allowed to take a pinch from his 
snuff-box, he was not particularly popular amongst them. 

One of the brightest peeps we have into Pope’s life takes place 
at Will’s, for thither as a child of twelve he made his way, in all 
the glow of his hero-worship for the author of ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ 
It is a pretty thought to imagine the meeting between the past 
and future poets ; and although the boy did not summon up courage 
to address the laureate everything was imprinted upon his mind 
with sufficient vividness to serve him for reproduction in after 
years. He considered Dryden a plump, taciturn man, with a fresh 
colour, and a ‘down look.’ The assembled company little Pope 
did not find much to his taste, for we find it afterwards recorded 
of Dryden that he was by no means ‘a genteel man.’ The reason 
alleged for this unkind decision contains one of those scraps of 
unconscious drollery, across which a Pope-lover will stumble 
occasionally, and which are always so delicious. ‘He was not a 
very genteel man—he was intimate with none but poetical men!’ 
John Gay, of ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ renown, was a frequenter of Will’s ; 
and of course that eternal sight-seer, Mr. Samuel Pepys, records 
his visit there. ‘In Covent Garden to-night, going to fetch my 
wife, I stopped at the great coffee house there, where I never was 
before: where Dryden the poet, and all the wits of the town, and 
Harris the player, and Mr. Hook of our College (sic). And had I 
time then, or could at other times, it will be good coming thither ; 
for there, I perceive, is very witty and pleasant discourse. But I 
could not tarry, and as it was late they were all ready to go away.’ 
This comparative early closing was but another proof of Dryden’s 
influence, for he was always somewhat of an early bird. Will’s 
continued to be the resort of the town until 1710, when it was 
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turned into a perfumery, but the house is again brought under 
our notice in 1817, when we find Charles and Mary Lamb lodging 
there. Lamb mentioned the outlook from their window in a letter 
he wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth, but he evidently knew nothing 
of its previous history. It is impossible to doubt that had he done 
so a truly Elia-like essay would have been the result on this veri- 
table ‘ house of old memories.’ 

On the other side of the street stood Button’s Coffee House, 
where Addison reigned supreme. Button had been a servant in 
the Countess of Warwick’s family, and when Addison married the 
countess, in 1716, he took her protégé under his wing. There 
were various wicked rumours about to the effect that this arrange- 
ment brought as much harm as good to the ci-devant servant, for 
when Addison had a quarrel with his wife he used to ‘ withdraw 
the company from Button’s ’ by way of spiting her! These quarrels, 
by-the-bye, seem to have been of pretty frequent occurrence, but 
home-life at any time palled upon such a thoroughly clubable man 
as the popular essayist. He was far more at his ease in a coffee 
house than in a drawing-room, and his picture of Sir Roger de 
Coverley at Squire’s might very well have stood for his own portrait 
at his beloved Button’s. ‘He asked me if I would smoke a pipe 
with him over a dish of coffee. I .. accordingly waited on him 
to the coffee house. . . He had no sooner seated himself at the 
upper end of the high table but he called for a clean pipe, a paper 
of tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the “ Supplement,” ! 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humour, that all the 
boys in the coffee house (who seem to take pleasure in serving 
him) were at once employed on his several errands, insomuch 
that nobody else could come at a dish of tea until the knight had 
got all his conveniences about him.’ 

Button’s Coffee House was the editorial office of the ‘ Guardian,’ 
and at the door was the memorable letter-box, which was formed of 
a lion’s head, down whose gaping jaws passed the contributions 
of Pope, Gay, and Steele, with those of many other hardly less 
shining lights. Pope had a theory that the steam of coffee was a 
cure for headaches, and was perpetually at Button’s, but as Addison 
was considered a hard drinker, even in that not particularly abste- 
mious age, and as ‘the little deformed man in an iron-gray suit, 
and with a face as keen as a razor’ was his constant companion, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the headaches did not cease. 

A periodical paper, 
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Addison and his countess had agreed to differ, but Lady Steele 
could in no wise be accused of indifference as to her husband’s 
whereabouts. There are dozens of little apologetic notes of his 
still extant, notes which are addressed to ‘the dearest being on 
earth,’ and in which he evidently entertains strong fears of an 
after curtain-lecture. ‘Dear Prue,’ he writes, ‘I desire your 
patience until twelve o'clock, and that you will go to bed.’ This, 
however, the anxious lady must have refused to do, for on another 
occasion we find him imploring her not to send after him, as it 
makes him ‘ look ridiculous!’ 

It was to Button’s that in 1727 went Richard Savage to receive 
the seventy guineas which had been subscribed for his relief; and 
indeed poor Savage’s presence in the coffee houses is one of the 
few dark spots amongst the assembly of men who are for the most 
part well-dressed and well-looking. It was in Robinson’s Coffee 
House, near Charing Cross, that the unfortunate broil occurred 
through which Savage was brought to book for the murder of 
James Sinclair. Whether or no it was actually his hand which struck 
the fatal blow was never very satisfactorily proved, but at all events 
his fellow-sinner, Merchant, got off scot free and Savage was con- 
demned to death. The story of how his own mother actually tried 
all in her power to intercept his pardon, and how he afterwards 
repaid her in that most terrible poem, ‘ The Bastard,’ is a story 
which for intense bitterness finds no parallel in literary history. 
We will leave Button’s with the reminder that in after years it 
was the home of Mrs. Inchbald, the playwright. 

In the ‘ Memoirs of the Bedford Coffee House’ we read that 
‘this spot has been signalised for many years as the emporium of 
wit, the seat of criticism, and the standard of tastes ;’ and in none 
other do we find such a number of well-known names. It stood 
‘under the piazza in Covent Garden,’ and from the days of ‘ that 
merry fellow Fielding’ to the time some forty years later when 
the great Sheridan made it his resort, almost every man of note 
found his way thither. The character of the later dramatist was 
aptly summed up in the lines that were written on a cast of his 
hand: 


Good at a fight, better at a play, 
God-like in giving; but the Devil to pay. 


But in the way of miniature sketches few things perhaps are better 
than Thackeray’s reference in ‘ Pendennis’ to the author of ‘ Tom 
Jones ’:—‘, . . Harry Fielding with inked ruffles, and a towel 
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round his head, dashing off articles . . . . while the printer’s boy 
is asleep in the passage.’ 

That ultra-bohemian Charles Churchill was a patron of the 
Bedford during those last few years when he was clinging despe- 
rately to the extremest flounce of the skirts of respectability, but 
he finally went under, and the coffee house knew him no more. A 
‘Fleet’ marriage was at one end of his career, and a forced resigna- 
tion from the Beefsteak Club was at the other, and not even his 
bonhomie could retain him his friends. Poor foolish Collins was 
there, full of the odd conceits which in later years developed into 
actual insanity; Arthur Murphy (Walpole’s ‘ writing actor’), who 
quitted the stage in disgust, and attempting the law was refused 
a call by the Benchers of Gray’s Inn and the Temple on the ground 
that he was a ‘vagabond’ by Act of Parliament; and Horace 
Walpole himself with his sublime conceit, and with his avowed 
‘two passions—lilacs and nightingales.’ Dr. Arne was another of 
the customers, but at the coffee house he was far less noted for 
his musical powers than for being ‘the only man in a suit of 
velvet during the dog-days;’ for the habitués prided themselves 
upon their taste in dress, and the sensation created by one young 
féllow, who at the time was but little known, went far. towards 
making his future popularity. He was ‘ extravagantly dressed out 
in a frock suit of green, and silver lace, bag-wig, sword, and point 
ruffles. Such was the ease of his bearing, and the point of humour 
and remark with which he at once took up the conversation, that 
a pleasant buzz of “ Who is he?” was still going round the room 
unanswered, when a handsome carriage stopped at the door. He 
rose and quitted the room, and the servants announced that his 
name was Foote, and that he was a young gentleman of family 
and fortune, a student of the Inner Temple, and that the carriage 
had called for him on its way to the assembly of a lady of fashion.’ 
It was at the Bedford that Foote dropped the guinea for which 
Garrick searched in vain. ‘ It’s gone to the devil, I think,’ quoth 
he testily. ‘ Well said, David,’ was the rejoinder. ‘ Let youalone 
for making a guinea go farther than any one else.’ 

White’s Chocolate and Coffee House was founded in 1698. A 
print of the period shows a garden attached to it, in which stand 
tables and benches; and Hogarth has immortalised the place 
by introducing it into Plates 4 and 6 of his ‘ Rake’s Progress.’ 
Swift’s opinion of it is not high. He calls it the common rendez- 
vous of infamous sharpers and noble cullies, and declares that 
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the Earl of Oxford never passed the place without bestowing a 
curse upon it as the bane of half the English nobility. Swift 
himself—‘ the mad parson’ as he was called-—although a not 
too respectable member of that very respectable house, Will’s, 
was certainly in this case guiltless of partisanship. White’s was 
the most notorious gambling-house about town, and by the time 
the pretty garden had disappeared and the house had grown 
into a club, there were dozens of scandals which had taken rise 
within its walls. Men took bets as to when any given member 
would be hanged; and Lord Mountford’s polite request to his 
club friends to ‘excuse him for a moment,’ which said moment 
he employed in blowing out his brains rather than live a ruined 
man, was by no means a solitary instance. Sir John Bland is even 
reported to have lost thirty-two thousand pounds in a single 
night, but of his after-fate we are not told. 

Speaking of White’s has unfortunately led us into Clubland, 
but what with the taverns on the one hand and the clubs on the 
other, it is by no means an easy task to keep strictly to the coffee 
houses. ‘Rare Ben Jonson’ died thirteen years before Jew 
Jacobs came to the fore, and the stalwart figure clad in the loose 
coachman’s coat, that night after night would go reeling along 
Fleet Street carrying ‘seas of canary,’ was a well-nigh forgotten 
sight to the coffee drinkers. 

Dr. Johnson was a second Pepys, inasmuch as he went every- 
where, and consequently there was hardly a public refreshment 
room that he did not visit. The coffee-room of the Jerusalem 
Tavern, Clerkenwell, still holds his armchair, but the Turk’s Head 
Coffee House appears to have been the prime favourite. ‘I en- 
courage this house,’ he told Boswell, ‘for the mistress of it is a 
good civil woman, and has not much business.’ Both for the 
doctor’s sake, and for the sake of George Eliot who made it her 
first London home, it is to be hoped that the Strand house may 
long be preserved. 

‘The demons of improvement’ are indeed fast doing away 
with the very shells of the old coffee houses. The Grecian in 
Devereux Court, where learned discussions became so heated that 
once when two gentlemen disputed over a Greek accent they were 
obliged to have recourse to their swords and one ran the other 
through the body ; where Foote lounged away his mornings to the 
music of Goldsmith’s flute; Slaughter’s in St. Martin’s Lane, 
where Wilkie and his brethren of the brush most did congregate, 
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and where the blind harpist, Parry, became the champion draughts- 
player of England ; Child’s, which was largely patronised by the 
clergy ; the Smyrna, where Mat Prior wrote his rhymes ; Tom’s 
in Russell Street, where Garrick and Colley Cibber wrangled ; and 
lastly, the Whigs’ house, the St. James’s, with the famous neigh- 
bouring fruitshop to receive its overflow of gossips. Nearly all 
these old coffee houses have been improved (!) off the face of the 
earth, and but a very few of the original buildings still remain: 
a notable exception being the British in Cockspur Street, where 
Smollett met his fellow-Scotchmen. 

One of the very last to carry on business was the Chapter 
Coffee House in Paternoster Row, which was finally closed in 1854. 
When Charlotte and Anne Bronté came to London in 1848 they 
went to stay there, having heard their father mention the place, 
but probably this was the only time that women were seen there. 
That it was pre-eminently a literary place, and, therefore, tho- 
roughly in keeping with its surroundings, we gather from the 
‘Connoisseur.’ ‘ The Chapter Coffee House. . . is frequented by 
those encouragers of literature, and (as they are styled by an 
eminent critic) “not the worst judges of merit ”—the booksellers. 
The conversation naturally turns upon the newest publications, 
but their criticisms are somewhat singular, When they say a 
good book, they do not mean to praise the style or sentiment, 
but the quick and extensive sale of it.’ 

Poor Chatterton used to haunt the place, and the one solitary 
gleam of happiness that was shed upon his London life came to 
him there. ‘I am quite familiar at the Chapter Coffee House,’ 
he writes to his mother, ‘and know all the geniuses there ;’ and 
then with precocious intelligence he goes on to add: ‘A character 
is now unnecessary, for an author carries his genius in his pen.’ 

With Chatterton’s words we conclude our paper, for they 
aptly explain the wonderful fascination that the coffee houses 
maintained on the minds of succeeding generations of writers. 
Characters may possibly have been at somewhat of a discount, but 
of brains there was no scarcity, and nowhere did they receive such 
a fair field and such a warm welcome as in the snug coffee houses 
of old-world London. 


























































THE MAN OF ALMONACID. 


I am free to confess now that when I first heard of him I took 
him for a swindler. When I heard that Toledo had been his 
home for ten whole months—Toledo which lives only by moon- 
light, and is the mere corpse of a city in the sunshine—when I 
heard of a modesty so very retiring, and remembered that England 
had no extradition treaty with Spain, my only wonder was as to 
the sum of his spoils. Was he a defaulter for thirty thousand 
pounds, or a petty rogue of all work ? 

‘Ten months! That is a long time!’ I said to Doiia Mer- 
cedes, my informant, and the elder of the two old maids who kept 
the Casa de Huespedes, in which I found that I had this stranger 
for a neighbour. ‘One might see the antiquities even of Toledo 
in that time.’ 

‘Truly,’ she answered ; ‘ but then, Don Iago is a painter.’ 

‘Ah! now I understand!’ I replied, with a great increase of 
cheerfulness. ‘One might paint Toledo for ten years, and not 
have done. I, too, am a painter.’ 

‘And no doubt,’ said the old dame, beaming upon me through 
her round-rimmed spectacles, ‘ Don Iago will be known to you?’ 

I took up the visitors’ book, in which the sand had not yet 
dried my autograph. ‘ James Clent,’ I said, reading the name to 
which she pointed. ‘No, I do not know him.’ 

Dojia Mercedes was puzzled, being scarcely able to understand 
that two Englishmen, even two English artists, might be strangers 
to one another. But presently she crossed herself. ‘ Don Iagois 
an old Christian,’ she said softly ; and so went off with her book, 
benevolent still, but conscious, I fear, of a serpent in her Eden. 

Eden was our boarding house. From a paved alley—the Calle 
del Arzobispo—you turned into an archway, and groped for a door 
up three steps in the darkest corner. Then you pulled a weight 
which hung there, and by-and-bye the iron-studded door opened 
as of itself, and lo! a tiny courtyard, in which four orange trees in 
tubs produced an effect of sombre gaiety. Round this patio, at 
the level of a first floor, ran a verandah, reached by an uncovered 
staircase. All the rooms opened on to this verandah. On the 
right-hand side were four little bedrooms. On the side which 
faced the entrance was the common parlour; and on the left the 
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kitchen and the old ladies’ room; at a window of which one was 
always sitting ready to open the outer door with a cord whenever 
the bell jangled. 

It was all very plain and primitive, but clean; and, looking 
round my bedroom, which had whitewashed walls and a matted 
floor, and, for furniture, a bed, a stool, a basin, and a brasero, I 
found no cause to regret the dingy hotel I had left. 

When I passed No. 1, on my way to dinner, the door was 
ajar, and Dojia Mercedes was inside with a lamp in her hand. 
I paused before the door, and she, looking up, saw me. ‘Ah!’ 
she said proudly, ‘ did I not tell you that Don Iago was a painter ? 
See here!’ And she threw her light upon a picture which was 
resting on an easel before the window. 

I saw at once that it was not badly painted. There was a show 
of facility about it. And yet it was mediocre, surprising me less 
by its execution than its subject. Here in Toledo the grand and 
bizarre, in the midst of such architectural beauty and grotesque- 
ness as fairly bewildered an artist’s eye, my neighbour had not 
painted a street scene, a Moorish gateway, or a leafy cloister. He 
had chosen instead a country landscape almost as commonplace as 
it was dreary; a grey house and a grey sloping olive grove, and 
round them bleak wind-swept uplands. I was scarcely more 
astonished to find that I knew the place. I had passed it the day 
before in my walk from Torrijos—walking is a whim of mine— 
and it was fully seven miles from Toledo. 

At the time I said something pretty to Dofia Mercedes, and 
went on to the parlour. My neighbour was late. I had nearly 
finished when he entered. He was a man of thirty-five perhaps, 
with a thin careworn face and lines below the temples. He was 
about my height, wearing his hair and moustache cut short; a 
blonde, and English-looking. He had probably heard of my arrival, 
yet he seemed put out at sight of me—perhaps merely because he 
was late. 

‘TI have left the head of the table for you,’ I said, half rising 
politely. ‘ You have been here some time, I understand.’ 

He was breaking his bread into morsels and eating it with a 
worried air. 

‘Yes; the place suits me,’ he answered rather curtly. 

‘Yet you like to hear the lark sing as wellas the mouse squeak,’ 
I replied, smiling. His tone was not encouraging, but I wished 
to be agreeable. ‘If I am not mistaken, I met you yesterday.’ 
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‘Not that I am aware of,’ he said, with a hasty glance at me, 
and then devoted himself to his soup with renewed zest. 

‘No? On the pathway—lI cannot call it a road—from Tor- 
rijos? About two o’clock ?’ 

He shook his head. ‘You are mistaken,’ he answered. ‘I 
was not outside the town yesterday.’ 

‘Then I saw a man very like you!’ I rejoined, nettled by his 
manner. ‘There is a ruined castle, called Almonacid, I believe, 
about a mile this side of Torrijos. As I was passing it I saw an 
Englishman, and an artist also if a portfolio makes an artist, leave 
it, and make quickly for the village before me. Somehow I 
missed him among the houses, and was too far from him at any 
time to see his features distinctly. But he was wearing clothes 
like yours.’ 

‘ And like yours too, I presume,’ he rejoined sharply. He had 
a way of waiting for you, and taking you up suddenly, of which 
this was my first experience. 

‘Just so!’ I said, for he was right; we were dressed alike. 
‘But I am not aware that the mirage occurs in Spain. Perhaps 
you know Almonacid ? ’ 

‘No,’ he replied, more equably, as if he were ashamed of his 
show of temper. ‘I have heard of it. But itis too far for my 
legs, and I cannot afford horse-hire. I sometimes walk out in 
that direction, but not half as far.’ 

I made a hasty calculation. Almonacid was nine miles from 
Toledo. The grey house and solitary olive grove were at least seven. 
So that when my friend said that he had not been half as far as 
Almonacid, he was not quite truthful, since he must have been to 
the scene of his picture. But it was no business of mine. He 
was a good-looking man, and that which took him to the dreary 
farmhouse might well be a love intrigue—a thing dangerous to 
enter upon in Spain, more dangerous still to meddle with. I 
changed the subject. 

I had had a difficulty about my letters. The postmaster had 
refused to give them to me, because I had not my passport with 
me. Later the office had been closed. I told Clent this, and he 
listened, but his thoughts seemed far away, and, when I had done, 
he said, ‘ No doubt you will get them to-morrow,’ in a perfunctory 
way, with scarcely a show of sympathy. 

‘I hope I shall,’ I answered, annoyed that he made so little 
of it. ‘I do not know what I shall do if I fail to get them.’ 
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‘Oh, you will get them,’ he repeated carelessly. 

He was wrong, as it turned out. But so was I when I went 
te bed, vowing I hated him. I did not take into account the 
change which twenty-four hours may make in our feelings. Just 
one day later I could not have identified the surly man I have 
described with my friend James Clent—James Clent, who had by 
that time rescued me from a most unpleasant position, and proved 
triumphantly that under his rough manner he had a sound heart. 

It all arose out of the letters. I called at the post-office next 
morning and handed in my passport. Ten minutes afterwards I 
issued from the door dazed and bewildered, at my wits’ end what 
to do. A few paces onwards I ran against someone, and mutter- 
ing ‘ Perdone usted!’ would have passed on without looking up if 
the man had not seized me by the arm. It was Clent. ‘ What 
is it, Mr. Lynton?’ he cried good-humouredly. ‘ Have some 
sefiorita’s eyes shot home? Or—-but whatisit? Can I help you?’ 
And he drew me out of the sunshine into the shade of the 
covered way which runs round the Zocodover—the great Square 
of Toledo. 

‘Someone has intercepted my letters!’ I stammered. ‘A 
Spaniard called for them this morning; presented one of my 
visiting cards, and said I was at the Fonda de Lino—where I did 
stay one night. All that I can get out of the post-master is that 
he gave up the letters and that all was done in order. Confound 
his stolidity! One of them contained fifty pounds!’ 

He whistled. ‘Then there is no time to be lost, Mr. Lynton,’ 
he cried. ‘Let us go first to the Fonda. It is possible that 
some busybody, knowing you did not get your letters yesterday, 
has fetched them for you on the chance of getting a peseta for 
his pains.’ 

I gladly assented, and we went together to the hotel. But no 
one there would confess to knowing anything of my letters. No 
one had gone for them. As we left the yard I noticed that my 
companion looked keenly at the waiter, who was not too civil. 
‘Do you suspect him?’ I asked, when we were outside. 

‘I hardly know,’ Clent answered slowly. ‘Possibly you mis- 
laid a card the night you slept there, so that he is one of the 
people to be suspected. But, come! we will go now to the post- 
office; I will help you as far as I can.’ 

And indeed he did. His knowledge of the language was 
perfect, and it was wonderful to hear him scolding, questioning, 
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and complaining without end of the wrongs his friend, his in- 
fluential friend, his friend whose passport he was waving under 
their official noses, had suffered. But when presently everything 
had been tried, and for the time tried fruitlessly, we stood in the 
square and looked somewhat blankly at one another. 

‘I say, Mr, Lynton,’ he began, ‘fifty pounds is a large sum to 
lose.’ 

‘I wish it were less,’ I replied, with an attempt at spright- 
liness. 

‘It does not cripple you altogether ?’ 

‘I can afford it, if that is what you mean. But—but it isa 
little inconvenient at present,’ I answered. 

‘It puts you in a difficulty for a few days?’ 

‘Precisely. I cannot receive another remittance for five days 
at least. In the meantime I have six—yes, seven pesetas and 
a half.’ 

‘Umph! Call it six shillings and threepence,’ he replied 
laughing. ‘The cathedral vergers will soon ease you of it, even 
were it more. But look here! we are next-door neighbours, and 
you must let me help you. In a strange country I always keep 
a few pounds by me—they are at your service.’ 

As he spoke he drew from an inner pocket a shabby letter- 
case and took out a two hundred-peseta note—the only note, I 
saw, that the case contained. ‘Iam afraid,’ I said doubtfully, ‘ that 
I am inconveniencing you. And besides, you do not know me?’ 

‘I shall not need the money,’ he replied quickly, ‘and as to 
knowing you, I think I do—not you, personally, but your kind.’ 

‘That is well said!’ I exclaimed with heartiness, ‘and I accept 
your offer on one condition—that if you want the money before 
Sunday you will tell me so.’ 

‘Why, if I do,’ he replied, laughing merrily, ‘ you will have 
spent half of it.’ 

‘So I shall,’ I said, laughing myself, ‘ but I have a watch, and 
Toledo, no doubt, has a—let me call it a Mont de Piété,’ 

.* Ciertamente!’ he cried gaily, and with a word about meeting 
at dinner, walked rapidly away, leaving me to my thoughts. I 
watched him as he threaded his way across the square between 
laden asses and graceful girls with pitchers; and comparing his 
slight upright form with the sombre Spaniards, who strutted up 
and down, keeping, even on this sunny day, a corner of the capa 
over the mouth, I felt proud of my countryman, 
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‘I do not think,’ I said penitently to Jock (I have not men- 
tioned Jock before, although he was at that time my constant 
companion—a collie dog with the long Scotch head and the 
teaderest eyes), ‘I do not think that I shall be so quick to judge 
the next man we meet—and do not understand. Ah, these hasty 
judgments, Jock!’ and I shook my head, and Jock his tail. 

In due course a second remittance came to hand, and I repaid 
my friend. By that time some of the wonder I had felt at his 
solitary life in Toledo—Toledo the sombre—had passed away. 
He was not altogether solitary, putting myself out of the question. 
More than once, in the archway or on the verandah, I met a priest 
coming from his rooms—a small, dark, thin-faced man with vivid 
eyes, a Spaniard, of course, who lifted his low-crowned beaver to 
me and bowed politely. Once, too, I had a glimpse of a petti- 
coat whisking out. Moreover, Clent seemed to be doing a better 
trade than I had judged probable from the specimen of his work 
which I had seen. Not that he told me this himself. He was 
reserved on the subject, neither offering to show me his pictures 
nor accepting my proposal that we should do some work together. 
But our letters sometimes lay on a slab inside the outer door, and 
I could not avoid seeing that he received several—dealers’ letters, 
I was sure—from art centres—from Dresden and Munich, for 
instance. Once there was a letter bearing the postmark of St. 
Petersburg. This seemed strange in a man of his calibre; ina 
man who was not known to me. And, perhaps, besides puzzling 
me, it a little nettled me also. My name was not altogether 
unknown. Clent ‘himself had said pretty things about his ac- 
quaintance with it. Yet I had no continental patrons, no market 
outside Great Britain! 

If I had fallen in with him at Madrid or Seville I should have 
known what to think ; I should have set him down as one of those 
copyists who live by all great galleries. And something upon 
which I lit one day in his room persuaded me for a time that this 
was the case; few as were the works in Toledo that could pay for 
the labour of copying. It was a picture, and the only one I saw 
at any time in his possession, save the sombre landscape of which 
I have spoken. 

I had run short of chrome yellow, and, hearing him go to his 
room, followed to ask him if he could iet me have some. ‘I sup- 
pose I cannot get any chrome yellow in Toledo?’ I began before 
I was well in the room, ‘ nor anywhere nearer than Madrid?” 
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He was kneeling on the floor, but sprang up so quickly at 
the sound of my voice that I hastened to apologise for entering 
without knocking. He did not seem, at once, to understand me. 
He had been poring over something placed on the ground where 
it would catch the best light, and his first aim appeared to be to 
move so as to hide this from me. ‘ What is it ?’ he cried harshly. 
‘What do you want?’ Even by that light I could see that his 
face was pale. 

‘My dear fellow,’ I said, not trying to hide my surprise, ‘I 
am sorry that I entered without ceremony, and I have told you 
so. Icame in for nothing in the world but to ask you if any 
chrome yellow can be got nearer than Madrid. I was so full of 
my wants that, seeing the door was unlatched, I did not knock 
at it.’ 

‘Was it unlatched ?’ he asked, glancing at me askance. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘Look for yourself, I said 
curtly. | 

_He stepped forward and saw what I had already noticed—that 
the bolt was shot, but not into the socket. Something like a 
stifled curse escaped him. He turned, muttering that I could 
only get the material I needed in Madrid. 

‘That is unfortunate. But what have you got here?’ I asked, 
advancing a step into the room. ‘ Whata capital bit of painting! 
It is a Ribera, is it not? It must be!’ And forgetting in my 
eagerness everything save that I had before me a singularly good 
copy of a fine picture, I actually waved him aside when he would 
have interposed. ‘No one but Ribera,’ I cried, stooping over it, 
‘could paint those lights and shadows! No one! It is a genuine 
Spagnoletto for a hundred!’ 

‘It is a copy!’ burst from him in a tone of vivid contradiction. 

‘A copy!’ I repeated after him in wonder. ‘A copy! Of 
course it is. So I supposed. Riberas do not grow on every bush, 
my friend. I meant that the original was a Ribera, and not 
merely of his school. But now you speak of it,’ and I went down 
on my knees, ‘are you so sure that it isa copy? How bright are 
these high lights, yet how mellow! And see the depth of the 
colouring here, and the tawny tone over all! By heavens,’ I said, 
rising and facing him abruptly, ‘it is not a copy!’ 

‘It is!’ he cried furiously, ‘I say it is! Do Riberas grow on 
every bush, madman?’ 

The word and the passion he threw into it sobered me at once. 
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‘I beg your pardon,’ I said, ‘I forgot myself. Iam sorry for it. 
But the opinion I have uttered is my opinion still. And if I do 
nct make a mistake,’ I went on, eyeing him shrewdly, ‘ it is yours 
too. I fancy, my friend, that you had just made the discovery 
when I came in, and that you dared hardly entertain it. It is no 
wonder that such a thing threw you off your balance.’ 

For he was trembling still, and glancing from me to the 
painting and back again in a distraught fashion. ‘ Yes,’ he said 
at length, getting out his words with difficulty, ‘I thought it 
possible, just possible, but how very very improbable !’ 

‘ Yes, very improbable, if, as I suppose, you bought the picture 
for a copy. But where did you get it?’ I asked briskly. I 
thought that I was beginning to understand him. 

‘I bought it from a priest for an old song at Almonacid.’ 

‘At Almonacid ?’ 

He moved uneasily, as if he would have recalled his last word. 
But it was too late, and he nodded assent. ‘Then after all it was 
you whom I saw that day?’ I commented. ‘ You had just bought 
it, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, I had a doubt about it then.’ 

‘It is a strange story; but strange things happen,’ I said, 
watching him narrowly. 

‘It is true.’ 

_ Of course I pretended to believe him; and seeing clearly that 
he wished me gone, I took myself to my room. In part I did 
believe him ; only I thought it strange that an artist of his kidney 
should be so greatly ashamed of having outwitted an old monk, 
so greatly ashamed as to tell the story of his cleverness in that 
hang-dog fashion. It crossed my mind that I might be wrong 
in my judgment of the picture; it might be that the St. 
Christopher was only a copy after all, and Clent himself had made 
it, and was even then when I broke in upon him having it out 
with his conscience whether he should pass it off for an original 
or not. That was possible; but to me he had been a friend in 
need, and it was no business of mine. 

The next day, the 17th of January, was to be the last of my 
stay in Toledo. I had all but finished the sketches I required, 
and, if the truth must be told, I longed to be away. The stillness 
of the place haunted me. I hated the huge square Alcazar which 
towered over all, the Moorish gateways, the hundred silent 
churches. By noon I had made an end of my work, and hastily 
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putting aside my materials I called Jock and started for a long 
ramble over the hills, where the Alcazar did not bar the sunshine, 
though it was impossible to get out of sight of it. I did not 
return until darkness drove me back into the town. 

Then I saw at once that there was something strange on foot. 
In the streets was an unwonted bustle, which rather grew than 
lessened as I approached the middle of the town. Knots of people 
carrying faggots passed hurriedly, or stood together at the street 
corners, The Zocodover was thronged. As—in part curious and 
in part annoyed—I was pushing my way through the crowd, a 
clock struck six, and, set in motion by that signal, the bells in 
every tower burst into sound. I was brought toa standstill. I 
had just time to wonder what it meant, when as by magic the 
lurid glare of a hundred fires leapt up above the crowd, and 
glowing hotly on pillar and gable, flung huge shadows on the very 
steeples, and exposed at once a hundred silhouettes. 

It was a weird yet a beautiful sight. It pleased me to find it 
repeated in every street and open space I entered. I spent fully 
an hour, tired as I was, in hurrying up and down to mark the 
effect of the firelight on this fagade or that archway. And when 
at length I tore myself away and went home, I made quickly for 
the parlour to talk of what I had seen. 

‘I say, Clent!’ I began. ‘Have you been out? What is it? 
What does it all mean?’ 

Such a nervous fellow as he was! He jumped up, dropping 
his spoon into his plate with a clatter. ‘What does what mean?’ 
he stuttered. 

‘ These bonfires in the streets, to be sure! The sight is a most 
singular one! You ought to be out viewing it.’ 

He sat down at once. ‘Oh the bonfires!’ he said, resuming 
his meal. ‘The people are keeping St. Anthony’s Eve, that is all, 
It is customary here to do it in thisway. You know St. Anthony 
is always represented with a fire by his side.’ 

‘I thought that it was something of that kind,’ I answered, 
following his example. ‘ Will you come out with me presently 
and have a look at the town? The sightseers are orderly enough ; 
though to judge from the stir at the Gendarmerie the occasion 
is a special one.’ 

‘Is there a stir there ?’ he asked, pausing with his spoon half- 
way to his mouth. 

‘Some civil guards—six or eight I dare say—and an officer 
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were dismounting at the door as I passed. Apparently they had 
just come in.’ 

‘What— Did you notice what the officer was like?’ Clent 
asked in a curious tone, but I was busy with my dinner. 

‘ Yes,’ I answered carelessly, ‘he had a hare-lip. I remarked 
it because he had a good look at me as I passed. No? You do 
not mean to say that you have done already ?’ 

He did not answer, and I looked up to learn the reason. I 
read something in his pale face and trembling lips which chilled 
me. The man was suddenly afraid. And not afraid merely. He 
was in such terror that the very instinct of concealment had passed 
from him. As his distended eyes met mine he tried to speak, 
but no sound came. Yet I knew what he would have said. His 
lips formed ‘ Can I trust you ?’ 

‘Can you trust me,’ I repeated, trembling a little myself, and 
my mouth growing dry; ‘well, I hope so, I think so, Clent; I do 
indeed. What is it, my good fellow?’ for his very ears seemed 
to rise from his head, so intently was he listening for some sound. 
‘What have you done? What do you fear?’ I whispered. 

‘Fear?’ he muttered, with his hand uplifted, ‘death, man! 
Hush! Come to my room.’ I obeyed his gesture as much as his 
words, and leaving the parlour we crept silently thither. When 
we were closeted together he stood facing me, and began to speak 
in breathless haste. ‘I did you a good turn the other day, Mr. 
Lynton; help me now. I ama Carlist—a spy! A man sent here 
to try the fidelity of the troops. Of late I have been suspected. 
Now I am sure I am betrayed. The punishment is death! In a 
few minutes they will be here.’ 

‘But what—what can I do for you?’ I exclaimed in horror. 
No one seeing the man could doubt his danger, or at least his 
belief in it. ‘Why do you not escape while there is time?’ I 
cried impatiently. 

‘Time! There is no time!’ he answered with an oath of de- 
spair. ‘The house is watched. I dare not leave it. But you can 
do something for me. You can give me your passport, and change 
rooms with me. We are much alike. Take my name for a few 
hours, nay, a few minutes. It will save my life—my life, sir! 
And for you—you know our minister! Yes? Then you will be 
in no danger.’ 

‘ But,’ I said faintly —the man’s distress was terrible to witness, 
and it all came so abruptly upon me—‘the Spanish police are 
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sometimes hasty, and—’ He flinched as if I had struck him. A 
fresh fit of trembling seized him. He turned from me with a 
curse, and flung himself face downward on the bed. 

I had hesitated before. I am not a bold man, and I had heard 
strange tales of summary justice done by the police. But here 
the risk seemed so little; the man’s condition was so pitiable. 

‘Get up!’ I said harshly, after a brief fight with myself. ‘I 
will save you if I can. You are an Englishman when all is said 
and done. But let us lose no time. You know best what must 
be done.’ 

He sprang to his feet. At once he had all his wits about him. 
In a couple of minutes I had taken possession of his room, he of 
mine. With feverish expressions of gratitude he pocketed the 
passport I gave him. He dressed me in his long ulster and deer- 
stalker hat; in which I have no doubt that I was like enough to 
him to pass for him in Spanish eyes. And all this he did with 
wonderful method, as if he had thought out the details before. It 
crossed my mind once that he had. His last step was to draw 
from his mattress two long rolls neatly covered with canvas. 
‘They are papers,’ he said, pausing to listen, and looking doubt- 
fully at them the while. ‘Lists of men And men’s lives they 
will cost if they are found,’ he added, with excitement. ‘ Yet I 
dare not take them with me. I dare not! I shall get away by 
your help, but I shall be stopped more than once, and if these 
are found on me, they will make it all of no use!’ 

He was so reluctant, so sincerely reluctant, as I could see, to 
leave the papers, despite the risk he would run if he took them, 
yes, and so very nearly ready to run that risk, that I felt for the 
first time a sense of real sympathy with him. ‘ Can we not hide 
them somewhere ?’ I suggested. 

‘No!’ he answered bitterly; ‘they will leave no stone un- 
turned here.’ And with that he thrust the papers back into the 
mattress—my mattress now. 

‘ Why do you not destroy them?’ asked. 

‘There is no time,’ he answered sullenly. Then, moved by 
the force of habit I think, he sat down on the bed precisely over 
them. 

I wondered. At his answer first, then at another thing. 
‘Why do they not come?’ I said querulously. ‘ Are you sure that 
they intend to come at all—that you have not made a fool of 
me for nothing ?’ 
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His face grew bright a moment, then fell again. ‘No,’ he 
replied ; ‘they set a watch on this house as soon as they came 
into the town, and are only waiting now until a time when they 
may be sure that Iam at home. That is all.’ I found out after- 
wards that he was perfectly right in this. 

So we sat in dreary expectation ; waiting in that little white- 
washed room for the clang of musket-butts and tramp of feet that 
should tell us the crisis was at hand. The candle burned dimly, 
the air was heavy with the pungent odour that rose from the 
brasero. My eye fell upon his empty easel, and the sight carried 
me back to a time, days before as it seemed instead of hours, when 
I had still regarded him in the light of a problem to be solved. 
‘And are you an artist?’ I asked abruptly. I was glad to break 
the silence. 

‘Oh yes,’ he said with apathy, ‘I paint a little.’ 

‘ And that Spagnoletto—the Saint Christopher? Is it really 
an original ?’ 

‘It is the original. You were right,’ he replied. ‘It was the 
gift of a great monastery to the cause.’ 

I whistled. ‘I think it is a pity,’ I said, with a jealous eye to 
the mattress on which he was sitting. The fancy that that price- 
less Ribera carelessly rolled up might be receiving with each in- 
stant some irremediable hurt was a dreadful thing to have on one’s 
mind. When my travelling clock in the next room tinkled nine 
times, I could bear it no longer. ‘Look here!’ I said, rising, ‘I 
am going out. If you are right, I shall be arrested, and there 
will be an end of it. If not, I shall come back and there will be 
an end of this foolery. Jock! lie there; good dog!’ I added, 
pointing to the bed. And I strode to the door. Of course I was 
still disguised in Clent’s ulster and cap. 

He leapt up and caught me by the arm. ‘Por Dios!’ he 
cried, clinging tome. ‘You are going to betray me! You are 
English, and you can give me up!’ 

‘Man alive!’ I answered furiously, the fellow’s distrust showed 
the black spot in him so plainly; ‘if I wish to betray you, I 
need only stay here and tell the civil guards who you are!’ 

He shrank back at that; I suppose he saw its truth; and I 
went out, passing down the gallery and stairs to the outer door. 
As I opened this and, meeting the wind, stepped into the darkness ° 
of the entrance before which the embers of a fire still glowed 
faintly, I confess that I felt nervous—very nervous. With each 
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step that I took, I looked for a challenge or a violent hand upon 
my shoulder: yet I sprang aside when the lightest of touches fell 
on my sleeve. ‘It is I! Pablo! Go no farther!’ hissed a voice 
in my ear. ‘The street is guarded, sefior. I have risked much 
to save you, but I can donomore. If you get through, is it 
Almonacid ?’ 

‘ Si, hombre, si!’ I whispered. Then clutching in my turn 
the stranger as he was gliding from me, I continued, ‘ But stay, 
amigo. Tell me what I can do.’ 

‘I do not know. Have you no safe hiding-place inside?’ he 
answered cautiously. ‘Ha! what is that?’ It was the sound of 
approaching feet. As soon as this was certain, ‘ Let me go!’ he 
cried angrily, trying to tear himself from my grasp. ‘It is like 
you! You would destroy me to do yourself no good !’ 

I released him. While he fell back into the darkness, I re- 
treated—cursing my folly the while—into the archway and tried 
to efface myself against the wall. I was caught in a trap. 

The position was not a pleasant one. Tramp! tramp !—the 
feet came on so steadily and surely until half a dozen forms stood 
between me and the dying fire outside. A whispered word fol- 
lowed, then a flashing open of lanthorns, a momentary starting 
back of all parties as the moustachioed guards discovered me, 
and with the ringing out of a word of command half a dozen car- 
bines came to the present in front of my breast. 

‘Is this our man?’ cried the leader. He did not wait for an 
answer, but added imperiously, ‘ Your name, sefior ?’ 

‘Iam English. Is not that sufficient for you? Have a care 
what you are doing,’ I answered. 

‘Enough ; enter. Conduct us to your room,’ was his order. 

I went in. On the verandah, at the door of No. 2, stood 
Clent hoiding a candle above his head, so that his face was 
in shadow while the light fell on us. He was pale, as I saw a 
moment later, but he played his part to admiration. ‘ What is 
this?’ he asked, with the superior air which Englishmen permit 
themselves abroad. ‘ What does this mean ?’ 

‘Your name, sir ?’ cried the leader by way of answer. 

‘My name is Rouse Lynton, and I am an artist and an 
Englishman,’ he replied haughtily. ‘Here is my passport, and I 
ask you again what this means ?’ 

The officer cast a single glance at the paper, and returned it. 
‘It is in order,’ he said politely. ‘I have made inquiries and 
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know about you, sefior. Do not let me disturb you. We are 
merely making a capture.’ 

‘ But he too is English!’ put in Clent, looking at me in well- 
feigned surprise. 

‘Ciertamente! but criminal.’ 

‘Good heavens! I do not believe it; it cannot be. Is there 
nothing,’ he added, addressing me with concern, ‘that I can do 
for you? Send a telegram, or anything of that kind?’ 

‘Yes,’ I cried eagerly, ‘telegraph to the English Minister at 
Madrid.’ 

‘Tt shall be done, and at once. Keep up your heart.’ 

‘Spare your pains, sir,’ interposed the leader with a grim 
smile ; ‘ you will do no good. And besides, the office is closed.’ 

‘Then I will have it opened,’ cried Clent hotly, acting the 
English traveller to the life, and with a gesture of encouragement 
he rattled noisily away. 

‘Your room is No. 1,’ dictated the officer, addressing me. 
‘Enter.’ 

I did so. Jock sprang up, and with his coat bristling about 
his neck growled ominously at my companions. I told him to lie 
down. 

‘It is the other Englishman’s dog,’ said one of the guards. 

‘Is that so?’ replied the officer glancing sharply at me. 
‘Then how comes it in this room? But to work! Search!’ 

In five minutes their skilful fingers had overhauled the 
luggage which was lying about. They found nothing to the 
purpose. 

‘The bed,’ was the next command. 

I do not know what seized upon me then; whether it was 
sheer longing to give vent to my excitement that carried me 
away, or the memory of Clent’s words, ‘And men’s lives they will 
cost !’ that inspired me with some spirit that certainly was not 
my own, I cannot say. Only I know that when the order ‘ Now the 
bed’ was given, I sprang between it and the searchers. ‘No!’ I 
shouted, waving them back. ‘ Wait!’ 

If I had a dim notion of delaying them and gaining time, the 
attempt was as vain as it was foolish. 

‘Madman !’ cried the leader, dropping the mask, and suddenly 
beside himself with rage; ‘stand back Juan, Felipe, do your 
duty!’ 

I flung one from me! another! I had a moment’s awful con- 
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sciousness of a carbine levelled at my chest, of a finger pressing 
on the trigger, of a sheathed sword that struck up the weapon 
a second before it exploded, of the officer shouting in a voice of 
thunder above the tumult, ‘No aqui! Despues!’ and then a 
strong arm flung me forcibly against the wall. I saw Jock leap 
forward, his teeth bared-—saw some one fire hastily—saw the dog 
fall bleeding by the bed. The room grew thick with smoke. 

‘Oh, my God!’ I cried, and covered my face. I was trembling 
in every limb. Some one not ungently drew the dog aside. In- , 
stinctively I knelt down and tried to stanch the blood. Poor 
Jock! 

Presently—in the meantime I was taking no heed of their 
doings—I heard a cry of satisfaction, and looked up. They had 
discovered the two rolls, and bending over them as they lay on 
the bed were unfastening the wrappers. I went and looked on 
apathetically. I waited, no longer with any feeling that it con- 
cerned me, to see the muster-rolls, and loyal autographs, and 
promises that were to cost so dearly, of which Clent had spoken. 
But what was this? The Spagnoletto! Oh, yes! I understood 
how that came to be here. But these—these pictures which 
followed ? Could it be that all the subscriptions took the form of 
paintings? Or what was this delicate Moro, fit for a royal 
gallery, doing here? And that possible Murillo? That portrait 
which might have been by Velasquez? That San Sebastian that 
was at least by a pupil of Caravaggio? My head reeled, I passed 
my hand over my eyes and looked again. It was not a delusion. 
There the canvases lay one on the other, their edges strangely 
rough, their corners frayed—canvases worth a king’s ransom. 

The other roll was full of odds and ends, valueless but equally 
strange: picture backs, and rough pieces of cloth, and opened 
letters. Among these last I saw, with scarcely any added wonder, 
envelopes and letters directed to myself. 

‘I do not understand,’ I said feebly, looking from one guard 
to another. They had all turned to me to see how I took their 
discoveries. ‘He told me that he was a Carlist—a spy sent here 
to bribe the troops. But what are these doing here? I do not 
understand.’ 

‘Who told you—and what?’ cried the leader. 

‘Clent! Clent told me—’ and then I stopped dazed and 
bewildered. Two or three laughed; the officer, gazing fixedly 
at me, did not. I met his gaze vacantly, then my eyes wandered 
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to the corner and fell upon poor J ock. A mist passed from my 
mind, my brain cleared; I spoke aloud and sharply, ‘He has 
fooled us all!’ I said, ‘ you as wellas me! I am not Clent. I 
am Rouse Lynton, the artist. He told me——’ 

‘Who? who? who?’ cried the officer with fierce impatience. 

‘Clent, the man whom you want—the manin No. l. He 
told me that he was a Carlist in danger of arrest. I gave him 
my passport ; I took his room and he mine. What is it he has 
done ?’ 

‘Done ?’ cried the man, stamping about the room in furious 
rage. ‘Can you not see? He is a robber of museums—the 
captain of a gang! Done, blockhead of an Englishman? 
Madre de Dios! did he not kill a civil guard at Valladolid ten 
months ago? He is now a German, now an Englishman. He is 
the devil himself, whom, for all that, we had netted finely but 
for you! Yet, fool that I was, I feared something when the dog 
obeyed you.’ 

I remembered that I had read in the English newspapers of 
picture robberies in various parts of Spain, in which it was sup- 
posed that a German was engaged. By this light I understood it 
all. The man’s terror when I discovered him gloating over the 
Spagnoletto which had been stolen from a monastery at Seville ; 
his letters from distant dealers; his studied appeal to my sympa- 
thies ; his greedy reluctance, which I had thought pure unselfish- 
ness, to part with his spoils; even the casual ‘job’ which had 
made him master of my fifty pounds! I understood them now. 
Yet, had this been all—had Jock not been lying bleeding in a 
corner—I would have let the man go. As it was, I cried out to 
them, ‘ Quick! I will tell you where you will find him! He will 
make for Almonacid. You know the place?’ 

‘Did he tell you that also?’ asked the officer scornfully. 

‘No,’ I exclaimed, ‘I had it from one of his gang in the 
street—one who took me for him as you did. Almonacid is their 
rendezvous. You are watching the railway station here? Yes. 
Then be sure that he will make across country for Almonacid, 
which is only a mile from Torrijos Station on the other railway.’ 

There was sense in my words, and the police saw it. The ring 
of scowling faces round me brightened. A few hasty sentences 
were exchanged, an order was curtly given, and in two minutes 
the officer and his following trooped downstairs, no doubt to get 
to horse and start after the fugitives; leaving me in charge of a 
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couple of town police, who good-naturedly helped me to do what 
I could for Jock. Jock was not dead, nor going to die, I am glad 
to say, of that wound, although he walks lame to this day, the 
bullet having cut the tendons at the root of the fore-leg. 

When I found that this was so, I began to be sorry that I 
had betrayed Clent’s trust, though in fact he had never trusted 
me. ‘I wish that I had not spoken so soon,’ I said to one of my 
guards as we sat over the brasero, wondering what was doing at 
Almonacid. 

‘It is ill work standing behind a kicking mule,’ he answered 
drily. 

‘ But second thoughts are best.’ 

He considered this; then said briefly, ‘The last orange the 
frost nips.’ 

The full meaning of which only came home to me next morn- 
ing. About ten o’clock the officer of police came clattering up 
the stairs to discharge me from custody. He told me politely, 
that owing to the amends I had made, no notice would be taken 
of my vain attempt to mislead justice. 

‘Vain attempt! Vain? Then you have captured him ?’ 

‘ No, sejfior.’ 

‘No? He has escaped ?’ I cried in astonishment. 

‘Hardly ; he tried,’ replied the Spaniard, meeting my eyes 
with a smile. ‘He was shot in the scuffle.’ 

‘Dead ?’ I said faintly. 

‘Yes, seiior, quite dead.’ 

Then I knew for certain what the words, Vo aqui! Despues! 
(‘Not here! Afterwards!’), had meant. And I shivered. 












WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


On January 4, 1699, a judgment was given by the Royal Com- 
missioners in Council at Lyons on the question whether lawyers 
and doctors were to be regarded as gentlemen. 

There had been a good deal of evasion of taxation by persons 
who usurped the title of gentlemen, or noblemen, and therefore 
claimed exemption, and this had necessitated several ‘ arrests,’ or 
decisions, against those thus evading taxation. It was so in 1667 
and 1670 in Dauphiné, and in 1697 and 1698 the doctors and 
lawyers of Lyons were summoned to prove their right to gentility. 

It does not seem that they evaded taxation, but in all legal 
documents they arrogated to themselves the title of ‘ noble.’ 

On September 4, 1696, the King had issued a declaration that 
the assumption of the title, without proof of nobility, did not 
qualify any man legally to be considered a gentleman in the 
provinces of Lyons, Foréts, and Beaujolais, and at once the 
members of the two learned professions of law and physic were 
summoned to give evidence in support of their claim, or desist 
from the assumption. 

Their claim was supported by an able advocate, Pierre Gillet. 
From his defence some curious facts came out. He said that for 
a hundred and fifty years it had been usual in the South of 
France for all officers of justice, physicians, and advocates, and 
indeed for all men of letters, to receive in contracts and notarial 
acts the title of noble. In 1657 the Court of Aides tried the case 
whether the title of noble was equivalent to that of esquire, when 
it was argued that the designation of noble had become so 
common, and was attributed to so many persons of no rank or 
quality, that the gentlemen preferred to be called esquires. 
Indeed, the title of noble had sunk so low that it was usual in 
deeds of law to designate real noblemen by the title of ‘ Master,’ 
as more respectful than noble. M. Gillet argued, therefore, that 
his clients were justified in employing the designation which was 
usurped by so many others. That they did not infringe the 
royal edict was clear from the wording of the same, which was to 
the effect that only those were amenable who by their usurpations 
took occasion to evade the payment of taxes. ‘ That assumption,’ 
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said M. Gillet, ‘is illegal which carries with it real prerogatives 
and valuable privileges but the nobility which my clients assert 
their right to is a mere title of respect, accorded them by 
custom, law, and formal decision of court, and belongs to them 
by virtue of their profession.’ 

M. Gillet argued separately the cases of the lawyers and of 
the physicians. 

The lawyers in Savoy, Italy, and Spain had a legal recognition 
as nobles, and the attribute of nobility they acquired by their 
profession brought with it real privileges. But the Lyonese 
advocates asked for none of the privileges of nobility; they 
asserted merely their right to be entitled noble. Charles V. gave 
them the rank of knights, and numerous legal writers whom he 
quoted attributed to them the position of gentlemen. Indeed 
this right was based on Roman law, which gave to lawyers the 
same rank as those who served in arms. 

Turning to the case of the doctors, M. Gillet established that 
physicians had been commonly called noble since 1560. Noble 
meant notable, and physicians were men who had forced their 
way into notability by their learning in a science of benefit to 
mankind. It was the same with the lawyers. Notability could 
be achieved by various paths—by that of arms, by hereditary 
rank, and by the peaceful ways of law and medicine. At the 
Council of Basle the Emperor Sigismund adjudged to the doctors 
precedence over the knights ; Augustus, after he had been healed 
by Antonius Musa, decreed that all physicians ever after should 
be entitled to wear the gold ring, which was among the Romans 
the badge of nobility. The Emperors Honorius and Arcadius 
created the palace physicians Counts of the Empire; and in 
France the Court physicians have always, by virtue of their 
position, taken the rank and title of Count, which they have 
transmitted to their descendants. 

The judgment was given by the Royal Commissioners, as 
already said, on January 4, 1699, and was to the effect that the 
gentlemen of the long robe and of physic were not to be inter- 
fered with or hindered in their claims to be entitled noble, but 
such title was not to carry with it real privileges and exemption 
from taxation. 

The usurpation had been for a long time a trouble in France, 
for the noble was exempt, and the more who claimed exemption 
the greater the burden laid on the farmer. On March 19, 1667, 
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a royal decree had ordered that no one should arrogate to himself 
the title and privilege of a nobleman who could not prove that 
he, his father, and grandfather, had born the title of esquire or 
knight since the year 1560. In England, as is well known, the 
heralds were wont at intervals to make the circuit of the counties, 
and consider the claims of holders of land to be recognised as 
gentlemen. At these courts all claimants appeared with their 
charters and title deeds, and showed their blazon and proved 
their pedigrees. Very curious are the lists of those disqualified, 
which the heralds kept, and very curious it is to read the records of 
the heralds after the lapse of a couple of centuries, and notice the 
revolution of the whirligig of time. In the adjoining parish to that 
in which lives the writer of this paper, in 1622, the heralds accepted 
the heads of six families as of rank to bear arms, and qualified to 
be entitled gentlemen; but a certain Thomas Robbins, a yeoman, 
appeared, and failed to establish his quality. The heralds wrote 
contemptuously ‘ignobilis’ after his name. And now, of the six 
‘noble’ families not one remains, no representative by marriage 
even owns an acre of land in the place, but the Robbins thrive 
and hold their estate as they did two, aye, and three hundred 
years ago. Very curious, also, is it to note how in the heralds’ 
visitations of the seventeenth century the gentry who proved and 
recorded their pedigrees failed to see that there was anything 
discreditable in owning to a connection with trade. Squire 
So-and-So writes down that one of his brothers is a wool merchant 
in London, and another a goldsmith in a country town. Another 
without scruple notes that one of his sisters had married 
‘ Agricola,’ a husbandman—or perhaps he means a yeoman— 
and that a daughter is the wife of a ‘ Faber,’ a smith in the 
market town. Indeed, the rise of that absurd prejudice against 
trade which reigned among our fathers and grandfathers, when 
it was respectable to acknowledge hereditary lunacy or impe- 
cuniosity, but a deadly disgrace to admit that any member of the 
family had soiled his fingers with trade, dates only from the 
period since the Commonwealth, when heralds’ visitations ceased 
for ever, and a crowd of new men who became wealthy through 
trade rose to the surface and usurped the lands, mansions, and 
squirarchy of the old heralds’ families, and these new men winced 
at any allusions to the origin of their fortunes. At the heralds’ 
visitations these new men who were wealthy applied for grants of 
arms; but also old families got tired of their ancient coats and 
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asked for fresh grants. Thus the Northcotes of Devon, the direct 
ancestors of Lord Iddesleigh, changed their arms thrice. They 
had a very good coat, but were dissatisfied with it, and got 
another granted in 1570; they did not like this, and applied for 
another, which was granted them in 1571, but this was so ugly 
that they have gone back to the coat and crest of 1570. 

Our word ‘gentleman’ is derived from the Norman French; 
gentil-homme has the same significance as the Spanish hidalgo or 
hijo dalgo—that is, the son of somebody, or a person of note. If 
we go further back we shall find ‘ gentleman’ originally derived 
from the Latin gentilis homo, which was used among the 
Romans for a race of noble persons of the same name, born of 
free or ingenuous parents, and whose ancestors had never been 
slaves or been put to death by law. This is Cicero’s definition of 
‘ gentlefolks’ in his ‘Topics.’ Squires are ecuyers, or, in Latin, 
scutarii, those who carried shields. In legal usage they are 
designated armigeres, or arms-bearers, but that means the same 
—those having a right to a shield blazoned with heraldic arms. 

Every one above the rank of yeoman was regarded of old as a 
gentleman. All noblemen are gentlemen ; on the Continent a 
nobleman and a gentleman have the same meaning. 

In Germany a gentleman is an ‘adeliger’—adel, which we 
generally translate ‘noble,’ but which ought to be rendered 
‘ gentle,’ derives from alod, an alodial or free estate ; and originally 
only those who held lands were noble—the loss of their estates 
disennobled. To this day there are properties which carry the 
title of baron with them; and baron is merely an old German 
word for a man—a man in the plenitude of his freedom and 
rights. 

In England, and probably elsewhere, money was the criterion 
of gentility. A man who had an independent fortune was thereby 
recognised as a gentleman. An odd entry in the registers of the 
parish of Whitchurch, in Devon, shows that our forefathers were 
not free from snobbery. In 1705 was buried Charles Arscott, son 
and heir of Roseclea Arscott, of Holsworthy, representative of one 
of the finest and oldest families in the county. The vicar, in 
registering his burial, enters, ‘Gentleman—but not worth 3001.’ 
It is curious to observe how words change their meaning, or, 
rather, how different ideas are associated with them by persons in 
different ranks of life. A ‘gent’ is now a term synonymous with 
vulgarity ; a London ’Arry is a fine gent, yet he is proud to be 
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considered a gent, and has no notion that the term is applied to 
him with a sneer by those who see his vulgarity. With the lower 
classes a gentleman is anyone who does not work for his living. 
The writer knew an old widow who worked for her subsistence in 
East Anglia, and who went by the name of Mistress Clarke. One 
day he found that she had changed her designation; her neigh- 
bours took to calling her The Lady Clarke, because, as they 
argued, rheumatism had invaded her hands, and prevented her 
from going out gleaning in the turnip-field, and she had been 
forced to go to the parish for half-a-crown a week, and to lay her 
hands on her lap and do nothing. Idleness ennobles, and this is 
the common idea among the working classes. ‘I’m going to be 
a gentleman to-morrow and to take a holiday’ is a common 
saying. That young ladies and gentlemen do lead very idle and 
unprofitable lives is true enough, but it is not the fact that they 
have nothing to do which constitutes them gentlefolk. A century 
ago, in families of rank, the young people did much of the house- 
hold work which to-day they would think it degradation to touch. 
This is the way in which the daughters of the Earl and Countess 
of Berkley were brought up: ‘As soon as the young people were 
awake, we were accustomed to kneel down, having arisen from the 
bed, and to say a morning prayer. The maidservant was then 
introduced, and I was instructed how to make a bed, as the 
governess paid attention even to the smallest minutix. I was 
then left to myself to dress in the best manner I could. In the 
early part of the morning I repeated to my governess a transla- 
tion of some short phrase she had given me the night before of 
French into English, and another of English into French. I then 
partook of a breakfast, which was of milk-porridge, and, if I was 
unwell, of water-gruel, never being permitted to take tea, coffee, 
or butter. After breakfast I was allowed to take exercise in the 
garden, if the weather permitted; and, if it rained, I was suffered 
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the Vandyke room in the Pinacotek at Munich ?,- Next time he 
visits that art capital let him seat himself in that room for an 
hour, and look at the portraits there, and he will come away with 
the impression that he has been in the presence of the most 
perfect gentlemen and ladies the world has ever seen. The school 
in which the upper classes of the reign of Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles I. were reared was one of severe discipline and pains- 
taking culture, which stamped the characters of men and women 
with a power of self-restraint and a consideration for others which 
are sadly wanting in our education of the present day. 

But is it possible more perfectly to define the true gentleman 
than has been done by Brooke, in his ‘Fool of Quality, or the 
History of Henry Earl of Moreland,’ published in 1766. The 
reader will not grudge a long extract from an old book he has 
probably never seen. 

A friend of the author is introduced, who asks : ‘I beseech you 
to satisfy my impatience, and give me a detail of the qualities 
that entitle a man to this supreme of denominations—a gentle- 
man.’ Whereupon Mr. Brooke, the author, replies: ‘ That, per- 
haps, may be done, with better effect to the understanding as 
well as the heart, by instancing and exemplifying, rather than 
defining :— 

‘Some time after the battle of Cressy, Edward IIT. of England 
and Edward the Black Prince, the more than heir of his father’s 
renown, pressed John King of France to indulge them with the 
pleasure of his company at London. John was desirous of em- 
bracing the invitation, and accordingly laid the proposal before 
his Parliament at Paris. The Parliament objected that the invi- 
tation covered an insidious design of seizing his person. But 


John replied, with some warmth, that he was contident his brother 


Edward, and more especially his young cousin, were too much of 
the GENTLEMAN to treat him in that manner. He did not say too 
much of the king, of the hero, or of the int, but too much of 
the gentleman to be guilty of any b 
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a royal decree had ordered that no one should arrogate to himself 
the title and privilege of a nobleman who could not prove that 
he, his father, and grandfather, had born the title of esquire or 
knight since the year 1560. In England, as is well known, the 
heralds were wont at intervals to make the circuit of the counties, 
and consider the claims of holders of land to be recognised as 
gentlemen. At these courts all claimants appeared with their 
charters and title deeds, and showed their blazon and proved 
their pedigrees. Very curious are the lists of those disqualified, 
which the heralds kept, and very curious it is to read the records of 
the heralds after the lapse of a couple of centuries, and notice the 
revolution of the whirligig of time. In the adjoining parish to that 
in which lives the writer of this paper, in 1622, the heralds accepted 
the heads of six families as of rank to bear arms, and qualified to 
be entitled gentlemen ; but a certain Thomas Robbins, a yeoman, 
appeared, and failed to establish his quality. The heralds wrote 
contemptuously ‘ignobilis’ after his name. And now, of the six 
‘noble’ families not one remains, no representative by marriage 
even owns an acre of land in the place, but the Robbins thrive 
and hold their estate as they did two, aye, and three hundred 
years ago. Very curious, also, is it to note how in the heralds’ 
visitations of the seventeenth century the gentry who proved and 
recorded their pedigrees failed to see that there was anything 
discreditable in owning to a connection with trade. Squire 
So-and-So writes down that one of his brothers is a wool merchant 
in London, and another a goldsmith in a country town. Another 
without scruple notes that one of his sisters had married 
‘ Agricola,’ a husbandman—or perhaps he means a yeoman— 
and that a daughter is the wife of a ‘ Faber,’ a smith in the 
market town. Indeed, the rise of that absurd prejudice against 
trade which reigned among our fathers and grandfathers, when 
it was respectable to acknowledge hereditary lunacy or impe- 
cuniosity, but a deadly disgrace to admit that any member of the 
family had soiled his fingers with trade, dates only from the 
period since the Commonwealth, when heralds’ visitations ceased 
for ever, and a crowd of new men who became wealthy through 
trade rose to the surface and usurped the lands, mansions, and 
squirarchy of the old heralds’ families, and these new men winced 
at any allusions to the origin of their fortunes. At the heralds’ 
visitations these new men who were wealthy applied for grants of 
arms; but also old families got tired of their ancient coats and 
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asked for fresh grants. Thus the Northcotes of Devon, the direct 
ancestors of Lord Iddesleigh, changed their arms thrice. They 
had a very good coat, but were dissatisfied with it, and got 
another granted in 1570; they did not like this, and applied for 
another, which was granted them in 1571, but this was so ugly 
that they have gone back to the coat and crest of 1570. 

Our word ‘ gentleman’ is derived from the Norman French; 
gentil-homme has the same significance as the Spanish hidalgo or 
hijo dalgo—that is, the son of somebody, or a person of note. If 
we go further back we shall find ‘ gentleman’ originally derived 
from the Latin gentilis homo, which was used among the 
Romans for a race of noble persons of the same name, born of 
free or ingenuous parents, and whose ancestors had never been 
slaves or been put to death by law. This is Cicero’s definition of 
‘gentlefolks’ in his ‘Topics.’ Squires are ecwyers, or, in Latin, 
scutarii, those who carried shields. In legal usage they are 
designated armigeres, or arms-bearers, but that means the same 
—those having a right to a shield blazoned with heraldic arms. 

Every one above the rank of yeoman was regarded of old as a 
gentleman. All noblemen are gentlemen; on the Continent a 
nobleman and a gentleman have the same meaning. 

In Germany a gentleman is an ‘adeliger’—adel, which we 
generally translate ‘noble,’ but which ought to be rendered 
‘gentle,’ derives from a/od, an alodial or free estate ; and originally 
only those who held lands were noble—the loss of their estates 
disennobled. To this day there are properties which carry the 
title of baron with them; and baron is merely an old German 
word for a man—a man in the plenitude of his freedom and 
rights. 

In England, and probably elsewhere, money was the criterion 
of gentility. A man who had an independent fortune was thereby 
recognised as a gentleman. An odd entry in the registers of the 
parish of Whitchurch, in Devon, shows that our forefathers were 
not free from snobbery. In 1705 was buried Charles Arscott, son 
and heir of Roseclea Arscott, of Holsworthy, representative of one 
of the finest and oldest families in the county. The vicar, in 
registering his burial, enters, ‘Gentleman—but not worth 3001.’ 
It is curious to observe how words change their meaning, or, 
rather, how different ideas are associated with them by persons in 
different ranks of life. A ‘ gent’is now a term synonymous with 
vulgarity ; a London ’Arry is a fine gent, yet he is proud to be 
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considered a gent, and has no notion that the term is applied to 
him with a sneer by those who see his vulgarity. With the lower 
classes a gentleman is anyone who does not work for his living. 
The writer knew an old widow who worked for her subsistence in 
East Anglia, and who went by the name of Mistress Clarke. One 
day he found that she had changed her designation; her neigh- 
bours took to calling her The Lady Clarke, because, as they 
argued, rheumatism had invaded her hands, and prevented her 
from going out gleaning in the turnip-field, and she had been 
forced to go to the parish for half-a-crown a week, and to lay her 
hands on her lap and do nothing. Idleness ennobles, and this is 
the common idea among the working classes. ‘I’m going to be 
a gentleman to-morrow and to take a holiday’ is a common 
saying. That young ladies and gentlemen do lead very idle and 
unprofitable lives is true enough, but it is not the fact that they 
have nothing to do which constitutes them gentlefolk. A century 
ago, in families of rank, the young people did much of the house- 
hold work which to-day they would think it degradation to touch. 
This is the way in which the daughters of the Earl and Countess 
of Berkley were brought up: ‘ As soon as the young people were 
awake, we were accustomed to kneel down, having arisen from the 
bed, and to say a morning prayer. The maidservant was then 
introduced, and I was instructed how to make a bed, as the 
governess paid attention even to the smallest minutie. I was 
then left to myself to dress in the best manner I could. In the 
early part of the morning I repeated to my governess a transla- 
tion of some short phrase she had given me the night before of 
French into English, and another of English into French. I then 
partook of a breakfast, which was of milk-porridge, and, if I was 
unwell, of water-gruel, never being permitted to take tea, coffee, 
or butter. After breakfast I was allowed to take exercise in the 
garden, if the weather permitted; and, if it rained, I was suffered 
to sweep the room and arrange the furniture, and then pursue 
my studies. A walk before dinner was always allowed, and that 
dinner consisted only of pudding or broth, and one kind of meat, 
dressed in the plainest manner.’! Were there ever seen such 
ladies as our grandmothers—so perfectly self-possessed, orderly, 
sweet, refined, and so handy in various ways? It was in such a 
school as that of the Berkleys that they were reared, not in one of 
self-indulgence, helplessness, and vanity. Does the reader know 


1 Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. London, 1826. 
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the Vandyke room in the Pinacotek at Munich ?;- Next time he 
visits that art capital let him seat himself in that room for an 
hour, and look at the portraits there, and he will come away with 
the impression that he has been in the presence of the most 
perfect gentlemen and ladies the world has ever seen. The school 
in which the upper classes of the reign of Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles I. were reared was one of severe discipline and pains- 
taking culture, which stamped the characters of men and women 
with a power of self-restraint and a consideration for others which 
are sadly wanting in our education of the present day. 

But is it possible more perfectly to define the true gentleman 
than has been done by Brooke, in his ‘Fool of Quality, or the 
History of Henry Earl of Moreland,’ published in 1766. The 
reader will not grudge a long extract from an old book he has 
probably never seen. 

A friend of the author is introduced, who asks : ‘I beseech you 
to satisfy my impatience, and give me a detail of the qualities 
that entitle a man to this supreme of denominations—a gentle- 
man. Whereupon Mr. Brooke, the author, replies: ‘ That, per- 
haps, may be done, with better effect to the understanding as 
well as the heart, by instancing and exemplifying, rather than 
defining :— 

‘Some time after the battle of Cressy, Edward III. of England 
and Edward the Black Prince, the more than heir of his father’s 
renown, pressed John King of France to indulge them with the 
pleasure of his company at London. John was desirous of em- 
bracing the invitation, and accordingly laid the proposal before 
his Parliament at Paris. The Parliament objected that the invi- 
tation covered an insidious design of seizing his person. But 
John replied, with some warmth, that he was confident his brother 
Edward, and more especially his young cousin, were too much of 
the GENTLEMAN to treat him in that manner. He did not say too 
much of the king, of the hero, or of the saint, but too much of 
the gentleman to be guilty of any baseness. 

‘The sequel verified this opinion. At the battle of Poictiers 
King John was made prisoner and conducted by the Black Prince 
to England. The Prince entered London in triumph, amid the 
throng and acclamations of millions. But this rather appeared 
to be the triumph of the French king than that of his conqueror. 
John was seated on a proud steed, royally robed, and attended by 
a numerous and gorgeous train of the British nobility, whilst his 
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conqueror endeavoured, as much as possible, to disappear, and 
rode by his side in plain attire, and degradingly seated on a little 
Irish hobby. 

‘One quality of a gentleman is that of charity to the poor; 
and this is delicately instanced in the account which Don Quixote 
gives to his fast friend Sancho Panza of the valorous but yet more 
pious knight-errant, Saint Martin. ‘On a day,” said the Don, 
“Saint Martin met a poor man half naked. Taking his cloak from 
his shoulders, he divided it and gave him the one half. Now, tell 
me at what time of the year this happened?” ‘ Was I a wit- 
ness?” quoth Sancho. “ How the vengeance should I know in 
what year, or what time of the year it happened?” “ Hadst 
thou, Sancho,” rejoined the knight, “‘ anything within thee of the 
sentiment of a gentleman, thou must assuredly have known that 
this happened in winter, for had it been summer Saint Martin 
would have given the whole cloak.” 

‘ Another characteristic of the true gentleman is a delicacy of 
behaviour toward that sex whom nature has entitled to the pro- 
tection, and consequently to the tenderness, of man. The same 
gentleman-errant, entering into a wood on a summer’s evening, 
found himself entangled among nets of green thread that, here 
and there, hung from tree to tree; and, conceiving it some con- 
juration, pushed valorously forward to break through the enchant- 
ment. Hereupon some shepherdesses interposed with a cry, and 
besought him to spare the implements of their innocent recrea- 
tion. The knight replied, “Fair creatures! Your pretty nets 
take up but a small piece of favoured ground; but did they en- 
close the world, I would seek out new worlds, whereby I might 
win a passage, rather than break them.” Two very lovely but 
shamefaced girls had a cause at Westminster, that indispensably 
required their personal appearance. They were relations of Sir 
Joseph Jeckel, and requested his company and countenance at 
court. Sir Joseph attended accordingly, and the cause being 
opened, the judge demanded whether he was to entitle these 
ladies by the denomination of spinsters? ‘ No, my Lord,” said 
Sir Joseph; “they are lilies of the valley, they toil not, neither 
do they spin; yet you see that no monarch, in all his glory, was 
ever arrayed like one of these.” 

‘ Another very peculiar characteristic of a gentleman is the 
giving place, and yielding to all with whom he has todo. Of 
this we have a shining and affecting instance in Abraham. A 
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contention had arisen between the herdsmen of Abraham and the 
herdsmen of his nephew Lot, respecting the propriety of the 
pasture of the lands wherein they dwelled, and these servants 
respectively endeavoured to kindle and inflame their masters with 
their own passions. When Abraham, in consequence of this, per- 
ceived that the countenance of Lot began to change toward him, 
he called, and generously expostulated with him thus: “ Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, or between my 
herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we aré brethren. If it be thy 
desire to separate thyself from me, is not the whole land before 
thee? If thou wilt go to the left hand, then will I go to the 
right ; if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

‘Another capital quality of true gentility is that of feeling 
himself concerned and interested in others. A just man is sup- 
posed to adhere strictly to the rule of right and equity ; but the 
good, kind man, though occasionally he may fall short of justice, 
has, properly speaking, no measure to his benevolence ; his general 
propensity is to give more than the due. The just man con- 
demns, and is desirous of punishing, the transgressors ; but the 
good man, in the sense of his own falls and failures, gives lati- 
tude, indulgence, and pardon to others; he judges, he condemns 
no one, save himself. The just man is a stream that deviates not 
from its appointed channel, neither is swelled by the flood of 
passion above its banks ; but the heart of the good man, the man 
of honour, the gentleman, is as a lamp lighted by God, and none 
can set limits to the efflux or irradiations thereof. 

‘ Again, the gentleman never envies superior excellence, but 
grows himself more excellent by being the admirer, promoter, and 
lover of it. Saul said to his son Jonathan: “Thou son of the 
perverse rebellious woman, do not I know that thou hast chosen 
the son of Jesse to thine own confusion? For as long as the son 
of Jesse liveth, thou shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom.” 
But these considerations were of no avail to make Jonathan 
swerve from honour, to slacken the bands of his faith, or cool the 
warmth of his friendship. 

‘Saint Paul exemplified in his own person all these qualities of 
the gentleman, which he specifies in his celebrated description of 
that charity which alone endureth for ever. When Festus cried 
with a loud voice, “ Saul, thou art beside thyself! ” Saul stretched 
forth the hand and answered, “I am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but speak the words of truth and soberness. For the King knoweth 
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of these things, before whom also I speak freely.” Then Agrippa 
said unto Saul, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
And Saul said, “ I would that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were not only almost, but altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds.” 

‘Here, with what an inimitable elegance did this man, in his 
own person, at once sum up the orator, the saint, and the gentle- 


man ! 
‘From these instances, my friend, you must have seen that the 


character, or rather quality of a gentleman, does not, in any 
degree, depend on fashion or mode, on station or opinion ; neither 
changes with customs, climates, or ages. But, as the Spirit of 
God can, alone, inspire it into man; so it is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.’ 
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